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THOUSANDS OF TIMES DAILY, the long 
distance telephone renders a similar 
service to American business. Isa man 
too busy to leave his office? Does he 


deal closed 
in 3 mins 


A PHILADELPHIA feal estate man was 
seeking to buy a suburban property. 
but the woman who owned it was 
visiting in Florida. Letter after letter 
failed to secure the necessary terms. 
Then, to make matters worse, he 
learned that a competitor was after 
the property. He called the owner 
by Long Distance, got her promptly, 
and in 3 minutes settled the terms 
and made the purchase. Charges, 
$4.60. Amount involved, $25,000. 





dread a long trip? Is there an emergency? 
Is time important? Is it desirable to save 
expense? Long distance calls are the 
answer. Nearly any negotiation, purchase 
or sale that can be made face to face 
can be made in person by telephone. 
The every-day use of the telephone 


for distant calls realizes many opportu- 
nities that otherwise would be lost. We 
suggest now that call across the state 
ot continent that will clear up some 
pending transaction. We believe you 
will be surprised how little it will 
COs. . . . . « « Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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An easy triumph 
of wifehood 


OU are a wife. You must be a nurse, a home deco- 

rator, a domestic scientist, a seamstress, a laun- 
dress, a beauty specialist, a bureau of information, a 
buyer, a banker, a hostess. You must be all these pro- 
fessionals almost every day, yet you must not be tired 
at dinner. It must be a good dinner. You must have 
good news. And you must not only keep up with your 
professions, but grow wiser in them each day. 


Sounps hard, but is it? Not if you use that practical 
university—the advertisements. For here are the best 
safety-firsts; the most beautiful, most lasting draperies 
and home furnishings, and how to arrange them best; 
new food or new delicious ways of preparing and serv- 
ing known foods; the finest in dress, in cold creams, 
hair washes, manicure methods; news of insurance; 
thrifty buying; happier ways to entertain; something 
of business, literature, art, music—of almost every 
science known. 


THE information in advertisements is latest and 
correct. Yet a brief glance is sufficient to give you their 
news. Just a reading of the advertisements—and there’s 
an easy triumph of wifehood! In selecting, buying, 
arranging, using. In keeping fresh for dinner. 
Saving work, saving time, saving money—being wise! 


Yas 


Reading advertisements regularly means keep- 
ing to the fore. Read these, in this 
magazine, now! 
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AC ‘The Rotarian’.” 
4 Mr. Forgy enclosed his check for $1.50 to pay for a year’s 
aa subscription starting with the November Number. 
a This is one of many tributes of a similar kind to the value 
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= ACh Present— 
« A Christmas Present 
as of a subscription to “The Rotarian” for a friend, a business associate or 
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a The Rotarian” for a Year— 
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lieve, has a greater field of op- 
erations than THE ROTARIAN; 
no magazine, certainly has so 
influential or diversified an au- 
dience, and hence so many 
possibilities for helpfulness in 
many directions through the 
influence of its readers. 
* * * 


As heretofore, a_ special 
Christmas number is _ being 
planned, typical, we hope, of 
one of the most thoroughly in- 
ternational holidays known. 
Although Christmas is, strict- 
ly speaking, a Christian fes- 
tival, we should also remember that the 
celebration at this time of the year 
antedates Christianity by centuries and 
that the spirit of the observance repre- 
sents much that is the best in many 
religions, 

One of the features of the Christ- 
mas number will be a one-act play, 
“Christmas in the Flop-House,”—that 
“lodging-house for floaters, nonde- 
scripts—unwise men of the East... 
and West... . who have followed the 
wrong star.” We suspect that more than 
one Rotary club, with histrionic talent 
at its command, will want to include 
this play by John Archer Carter in its 
Christmas program. 

* * * 

Twelve letters from readers are 
printed this month in the “Among Our 
Letters” section (pages 63, 64). Criti- 
cal letters, as well as complimentary, 
are welcome. We are always happy to 
hear from readers. If you think of no 
special reason for writing—why not 
write and tell us what you think of this 
number of your magazine—that’s a 


Other Features and Departments: 
(page 16); Unusual Stories of Unusual Men (page 83) ; 

torial Comment (page 34); Talking It Over (page 35); 

Rotary Club Activities 


SOME ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS... .Ben Gelling 29 
AN INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY. .Sven V. Knudsen 30 


WHAT CONSTITUTES VOCATIONAL 
SERVICE?...............M. Eugene Newsom 32 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
MROCURITIBS: . oc i ccc k ec cess John P. Mullen 44 


(page 37); 
Letters (page 63). 


mighty important reason to us—just 
what you like or do not like about your 
magazine. 


Who’s Who—In This Number 


Sir Thomas Barclay, LL.B., Ph.D., 
has been honored by four governments 
for his services in connection with 
international relations. His greatest 
work was the promotion of the entente 
cordiale between France and England, 
to which he gave much of his attention 
for thirty years. He has published rem- 
iniscences of this period and has written 
various books on international law. 


George S. Dalgety is a well-known 
lecturer; also business manager of 
Northwestern University. 


Staunton B. Peck is vice-president of 
the Link-Belt Manufacturing Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Florence N. Levy is volunteer secre- 
tary of the School Arts League of New 
York City, and executive secretary of 
the Arts Council of the same city. 


Wil'iam H. Campbell, of Rochester, 
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paper correspondent in Europe, 
for his interviews with states- 
men. 

Robert H. Denehey is assist- 
ant editor of the “Pennsylva- 
nia News,” a railroad magazine 
published in Philadelphia. 

John Kelly serves, in an ex- 
ecutive capacity, a New York 
advertising firm handling 
many accounts for national ad- 
vertisers. 

Albert E. Willsher recently 
became manager of the Grand 
Hotel, Ltd., of Caleutta, India. 
Prior to that he was a resi- 
dent, for three years, in Shanghai, 
China. 

Dr. Sven V. Knudsen of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen is a govern- 
ment supervisor of Danish prepara- 
tory schools, now in the United States 
on leave of absence. During his free 
period he was invited to serve for 
three semesters on the faculty of 
Antioch College, Ohio. 

C. B. Wivel is principal of the Tempe 
Grammar School at Tempe, Arizona. 

John P. Mullen is assistant educa- 
tional director of the American Bankers 
Association. In that capacity he has 
given a great deal of counsel to those 
seeking sound investments. 

Eugene Newsom, of Durham, North 
Carolina, director last year of Rotary 
International, is in the office-fixture 
business. He is chairman of the Voca- 
tional Service Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational. 

Arthur Melville is a nom-de-plume 
well known to readers of this maga- 
zine. 
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Hosts of Phantoms 


By CARLTON MURRAY BROSIUS 


Illustration by Bernhardt Kleboe 


ee, are hosts of phantoms that dwell with me 
In the humdrum country of everyday; 
And though I pretend that I do not see, 
They shimmer and glimmer and pose and sway 
At every step as I go my way. 


There’s a ghost of a song I wanted to make, 

When youth was sparkling, like fresh-poured wine, 
A block of marble I wanted to break, 

With hammer and chisel to rounded line, 

And the delicate grace of a form divine. 


There are gardens of roses I meant to grow, 
And volumes of verses I planned to write, 
And a world of things I intended to know, 
Before the radiant noonday light 
Should melt down wanly into the night. 


There are friendships I wanted to ripen deep, 
And a beautiful creature I meant to woo; 

I thought to pray ere I fell asleep— 
But somehow—with all I have planned to do— 
The floor of my castle seems fallen through. 


O, the tyranny of the everyday! 
For though I linger in halls sublime, 


They dog my faltering feet alway— 
These ghosts of the hills I have longed to climb, 
But never had time—but never had time. 
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The World Viewpoint 


By C. B. Wivel 3 


Communication — radio, telegraph, 
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regarding earth’s phenomena. One 
is a provincial viewpoint; the 
other is a world viewpoint. 

Provincialism may apply to a re- 
stricted country district adjacent to a 
small town; and again it may be a form 
of fanatical nationalism. 

There is a certain rabid nationalism 
that breeds wars; it feeds on the falla- 
cies of militarism; it exploits patriotism 
while professing its tenets. 

Love of country is made secondary 
to selfish ambitions; it is made a re- 
action to a crude aboriginal stimulus. 
Such nationalism flares up when more 
capable minds nefariously exploit its 
low-bred pride. 

Contrasted with the provincial is the 
view that comprehends the world. This 
approach does not necessarily sanction 
all that is seen; nor sometimes fail to 
oppose movements that are world-wide. 
However, it does make us sympathetic 
toward human kind. 

It makes us see and appreciate local 
importance — hamlet, province, or em- 
pire—in relation to the whole; it makes 
us aware of the importance of all 
hamlets. 

It makes us look on the world as a 
family; and realize that good members 
of a family recognize the binding ties of 
home life while conceding individual 
differences that will persist for life. 

The world viewpoint makes us aim at 
an understanding of Oriental by Occi- 
dental; of Amazonian by Eskimo; of 
Mohammedan by Christian; of Con- 
fucian by Shintoist. 

So long as missionaries respect the 
views and folk-lore of nations, they 
aid in broadening world viewpoint; 
proselyting becomes a boomerang that 
feeds provincialism. 


T HERE are two prevalent ways of 


telephone, publication of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, exchange of letters 
—develops world views. It compels 
a study of equatorial peoples by 
temperate-zone peoples. 


NTERNATIONAL service clubs, trade 
societies, labor organizations, polit- 
ical parties, chambers of commerce, are 
clarifying world problems.  Interna- 
tional ownership of stock develops the 
world view. 

Athletic competition, the tourist trade, 
exchange of professors between differ- 
ent nations, aid in crystallizing the 
world viewpoint. 

International peace organizations, 
education associations, courts of justice, 
imperfect as they are, pave the way for 
a more intelligent understanding. 

National specialization of crops and 
industries and labor may make the 
world output sufficient to raise the 
standard of living far beyond the pres- 
ent level. Economic common-sense 
points to an international division of 
labor and vividly shows the _ inter- 
dependence of nations. 

Introspection into one’s patriotism 
leads to an appreciation of one’s home- 
land and respect for the other fellow’s 
love of country. 

A proper regard for the rights of 
one’s next-door neighbor is a step to- 
ward a world viewpoint. 

Provincialism means a life that turns 
inward. 

The world viewpoint means a life that 
turns outward. It means the life re- 
splendent with human understanding. 

The world viewpoint makes us ever 
strive to apply scientific methods by 
world artisans to world problems. 

The world viewpoint is household 
economy for humanity. 
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THE Rotary Club of 
Madrid has_ received 
from King Alfonso of 
Spain the letter repro- 
duced above. King AIl- 
fonso has frequently in- 
dicated a deep interest 
not only in the spread of 
Rotary in Spain—there 
are now thirteen clubs 
—but also in the growth 
of the organization 
throughout the world. 
The English translation 
of the letter is given 
below. 
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SEE in Rotary a socia) means for increasing good under- 
standing between different countries, and through it the 
welfare of each one; and to promote the welfare of Spain, 
I trust in the Rotary precursors already active in our two 


great capitals, Madrid and Barcelona. 


ALFONSO XIII. 
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“The [aw of Nations 


An old controversy revived: Its renewed vitality 
By Sir Thomas Barclay 


Law of Nations law at all? was mere usage. He did not stop there. Bentham’s theories of law. His views 


who coined for it the Codified law had not only to be enacted which became those of most English 
lawyers and statesmen until Sir Henry 


man, 
m “International Law” never- but to be applied by an authority with 
less denied its right to be so force at its command. The Law of Na- Maine and the historical school in turn 
This was Jeremy Bentham, an_ tions was not enacted by a lawgiver. It shook the foundations of the Austinian 
jurist who lived and wrote in had no authority to apply it and no theories—as regards _ international 
period (1748-1832) in which force to insure obedi- 
litions were being shattered, ence to it. It was not Photo: Underwood & Underwood 
ries tried, and men were hast- law in the true sense of 
a new era of reconstruction the word as Bentham 
huge upheaval of the French understood it. His dis- 
n. Aided by a Genevese, tinction between law 
Pierre Dumont, whom a long so- and mere usage shook 
n England had familiarized with the faith of English 
{nglo-Saxon mind, Bentham’s jurists in their latest 
took a form which commended prophet, the high- 
elf to the French even more than to minded and conserva- 
English-thinking world of the time. tive Blackstone, and a 
ey fitted well into the new order of pew school of juridical 
in France, in which law was thought arose, of which 
on a solid foundation of im- another distinguished 
itable written principles and made English jurist, John 
ssible to all citizens in simple writ- Aygtj ras ; 
language understandable without senna i piss 
y special intellectual training. Law, more precise form to 
iid Bentham, to be really law had to 
ve codified. The French codified theirs 
nd proved that codification of the law Aristide Briand, 
nied: : : j French Minister of 
feasible. Uncodified law, he said, Foreign Affairs. 
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The League of Nations in Session at Geneva, 
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Photo: Wide World 
law were shortly as follows: Austin 
emphatically denied that the entire 


subject-matter of international law was 
a branch of law in the strict and proper 
sense of the term “law.” Laws proper, 
or properly so-called, said Austin, are 
which are not com- 
improp- 


commands; laws 
laws improper, are 


A command implies a 


mands, or 
erly so-called. 
definite superior in a position to enforce 
the command. Where there is no supe- 
rior to impose obedience there is no law. 

For many years the Austinians and 
the historical school who held that Aus- 
tin’s views were not based either on 
practical necessity or past experience 
continued to divide English jurists, and 
although great works on international 
law or the Law of Nations—as some 
still preferred to call it—continued to 
appear, there was at bottom a feeling 
even among the opponents of Austin 
that international law lacked elements 
essential to law in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Writers tried to give it 
precision. Several put it into the form 
of a code—Bluntschli, the Swiss, David 
Dudley, the American, Pasquale Fiore, 
the Italian jurist—but their compila- 
tions produced but a feeble impression 
on public opinion. Meanwhile, arbitra- 
tion was making progress as a means 
of applying international law to con- 
crete cases in a judicial form. This did 
not, however, mollify the Austinians, 
and the late Lord Salisbury, an enthusi- 
ast for arbitration—the man who con- 
ceived the idea of a Permanent Treaty 
of Arbitration and Conciliation be- 
tween the British Empire and the 
United States, which was 
Washington in 1897 and only rejected 
by a few votes short of obtaining the 
two-thirds majority in the American 


signed at 


Senate—scoffed at international law as 
the mere “prejudices of writers of text- 


books.” Yet progress had 
been made. In 1856 the 
Declaration of Paris laid 
down rules concerning 
maritime war and_ the 
Washington rules on the 
same subject, though they 
were only to be binding 
for the purpose of the trial 
of the Alabama arbitra- 
tion case at Geneva, have 
passed into general recog- 
nition. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1898, when the 
Czar issued his famous 
invitation to the govern- 
ments of the world to 
meet and endeavor to find 
methods rendering the in- 
crease of armaments need- 
less and their reduction 
possible that an official attempt was 
made to give international law pre- 
cision. 
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Te first Hague Conference marked 

a new epoch in the history of the Law 
of Nations. Behind it were not only 
the Czar, but Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Pauncefote, who as British Ambassa- 
dor to Washington had negotiated the 
abortive Anglo-American Treaty of 
1897, and the Hon. John Hay, who had 
acted on behalf of the United States. 
These statesmen threw all the weight 
of their authority into the task of cre- 
ating an arbitration system, alongside 
the subject which more particularly en- 
grossed the attention of Continental 
Powers, that is, in regard to the exces- 
sive increase of armaments and military 
expenditure. The latter object failed, 
but regulations were framed for the 
conduct of armies in the field based on 
previous efforts, first of which was that 
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achievement of the Hague Conference, 
however, was the regulation of arb 
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Lieber drawn for use in 


War. The _ great 


tion as an international institut 


plicable to all cases involving the int 
pretation of treaties or issues of a judi 
cial character and the creation of 


standing Court of Arbitration 


trial of such cases. 


++ 


This new 


tion was based on the “solidarity whic! 
unites the members of the so 


, 


civilized nations’ 


and on the conyictio! 
that “permanent institution of yurt 


of Arbitration, accessible to a! 


midst of the 
would 


contribute 
“strengthening of the appre 
international justice.” 
opinion, nevertheless, some tim¢ 
ize that the Hague Court w 
taken seriously. Lawyers st 
by the spirit of Austin asked \ 


independent ! rs,” 


effectively 


It to 
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mber, 192% 
ice to enforce the Court’s de- 


ength the United States and Mex- 
e the Hague Court its first case. 
eases followed, and international 
ad at any rate “a sort of Court” 
minister it. The second Hague 
‘ence gave the Court an amplified 
of procedure and began a genuine 
ation of the international law. It 
more especially with the rights of 
ils in time of war and with many 
ory subjects, such as enemy pri- 
property, which was declared to 
b violable. A conference held two 
later in London dealt with mari- 
war, matters of blockade and con- 
band, completing more or less what 
been enacted at the Hague. This 
international law was making progress 
in codification, at any rate, as regarded 
the rules relating to warfare; while the 
arbitration court was dealing with mat- 
ters belonging in the domain of peace. 
Meanwhile there was a 
widespread movement (1900- 
1903) throughout Great Bri- 
tain and France that forced 
the governments of these two 
countries to settle their pend- 
ing differences by reciprocal 
concessions and to conclude a 
Permanent Treaty of Arbi- 
tration obliging the parties 
to it to refer all matters con- 
cerning the interpretation of 
treaties or matters capable 
of judicial settlement to the 
new Hague Court. This 
treaty, the first of its kind, 
became the model for one of 
the same kind between the 
United States and Great Bri- 
tain and for a net-work of 
similar treaties between most 
f the states of the world ex- 
cept France and Germany, 
which continued to refuse to 
accept any compromise, 
mediation, or arbitration. 


‘THE activity of the leading 
powers of Europe obviously 
dictated by dread of an im- 
pending war, which seemed to be com- 
ing nearer and nearer, was absorbed 
by efforts to avert such a catastrophe. 
The energies of the specialists in inter- 
national law and the _ non-official 
agencies for peace lost heart as to their 
utility. There were and are still three 
great such agencies of a non-official 
character dealing with the promotion of 
law between nations and endeavoring to 
evoke public interest, which is essential 
to make such law independent from 
netions of force. 

Foremost among these is the Insti- 
tute of International Law, founded in 
1873. The Institute, composed of sixty 
nembers, sixty associate members, and 

i members of Honor, meets normally 

‘© @ year in full session. In the 
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Dr. Christian L. Lange, Secretary-General 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 
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course of the intervening year the com- 
nittees work by correspondence or in 
personal conference and prepare reports 
which are circulated among the mem- 
bers in good time for them to procure 
a serious examination at the plenary 
sittings. I think I may say with prac- 
tical accuracy that practically every 
writer on the Law of Nations, every 
university professor of the subject, 
every person of authority on interna- 
tional relations has been for the last 
fifty-four years either a member or a 
candidate for admission to the Insti- 
tute. In the course of half a century 
it has dealt with nearly every question 
of international law, with many of them 
several times as required by new cir- 
cumstances or changes in the actual 
practice of States. 
The other great 


non-official body 


which deals exclusively with interna- 
tional law is the International Law As- 
sociation. 


Founded at the same time as 


























the Institute, the International 
Law Association has devoted 
itself more especially to mat- 
ters of private international 
law and, in particular, to that 
of merchant shipping. Not the 
least of its achievements are 
the now well-known “York 
Antwerp rules.” It also meets 
periodically and carries on 
much of its work in commit- 
tees. 

The third is the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, recruited from 
members of parliament of the 
different countries of the globe. 
It meets like the Institute and 
Association in different cities 
periodically and spreads among 
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parliaments the spirit of fraternal 
amity. It also does excellent work in 
the drafting of possible enactments in 
substitution for the employment of 
armed force. 

Later on came into existence another 
society of purely English origin: the 
Grotius Society, the object of which is 
the scientific study of international law 
as a branch of practical ethics. 

All these non-official agencies, I have 
said, seemed to think their work had 
now been taken over officially and that 
their object had thus been more or less 
achieved. Then suddenly the horizon 
darkened. The storm burst and we had 
now to see what part of the edifice 
which had been erected at The Hague 
and in London would be able to with 
stand the oncoming hurricane. 


“THROUGHOUT the war all respect 

for the Hague Conferences was set at 
naught on both sides and neutral right 
was treated as non-existant. The law 
of contraband and blockade was tram- 
pled upon. Enemy private property 
was seized and sold in spite of the sol- 
emn declaration of 1907 confirming the 
then existing practice that it was in 
violable. Prisoners on both sides were 
employed in work which the Hague 
Convention had forbidden and non-com- 
batants were carried off to do forced 
labor, a proceeding without precedent 
in modern times. 

With such ruthless illegality in the 
conduct of Governments, jurists could 
only feel how hopeless had been the ef- 
forts of a century to give effect to the 
principles of justice in the relations 
of nations with one another. The pub- 
lic press, not unreasonably, made light 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Another Portrait in the 
Industrial Gallery 


By John Kelly 


66 EVER uncover to capital 
until capital uncovers to 
you.” 


It sounds like the re- 
cently stilled voice of the late-lamented 
Eugene Debs, but as a matter of fact, 
it is a word of advice to his employees 
from one of America’s great indus- 
trialists, an employer who at the apex 
of a mechanical age still believes that 
the human factor is the vital element 
in industry, and whose cardinal maxim 
is that “an employer should be his own 
labor leader.” 

It is part of a message of George F. 
Johnson, dean of the shoe industry in 
America, to the workers in the fac- 
tories of the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration, one of the world’s largest 
shoe-producing units, of which he is 
the president. Another part of the 
same message was that “you can get 





An aeroplane view of Ideal Park, Endicott, New York, center of the 
extensive recreational facilities maintained by the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration for its 17,000 workers and their families. In oval—George F. 
Johnson, president of the Endicott-Johnson Corporation. 
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along without capital, but capital is 
useless without you.” 

Johnson, who happens to be a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Endicott, 
N. Y., is one of the most interesting 
figures in present-day industrial his- 
tory. Not because he started life with 
a capital of eight cents and turned it 
into many millions, nor rose from a 
shoemaker’s bench to the unique posi- 
tion of being shoemaker to a family 
of 15,000,000 people. After all, Palm 
Beach in the height of its season is 
filled with ex-newsboys, and probably 
many a slick-haired youth now con- 
cocting banana “flips” behind a marble 
dispensary in the corner emporium of 
drugs and rubber bathing-helmets will 
ride in his own limousine before the 
next decade is through. 

Johnson is interesting because more 
than forty years ago, at a time when 












Henry Ford had probably not yet dis 
covered for himself the difference be 
tween a plowhandle and a piston-shaft, 
Johnson launched himself into the in- 
dustrial arena with nothing more to 
his credit than a knowledge of shoe- 
making and human nature, a tre 
mendous determination to succeed in 
life, ability to affix his signature to 2 
note, and the firm idea that an in- 
dustrial undertaking is completely and 
absolutely dependent upon the workers 
employed in it. It was this idea, rather 
than the other factors in his origina’ 
equipment, that made his car un- 
usual. He had the fixed belief that in- 
dustry’s paramount objective 

welfare and contentment of its ow 
people. In other words, an i try 
should be the servant and 
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of the workers who are en- 
n it. 
vas a working man himself when 
eory of industrial conduct was 
_ and now, forty years later, he 
a working man, although the 
y which he built up in the 
has yielded him so much of 
orld’s goods that in justice to 
mviections he has been forced to 
st of his treasure away. He is 
ne of the “E-J workers,” with a 
iece that is just as insistent when 
o’clock comes around each morn- 
: the clocks in his factories. And 
till holds to the same theory. 
‘Business is fundamentally human,” 
ays Johnson today. “The more me- 
nieal industry becomes, the more 
jependent it is upon the human ele- 
ment that makes the wheels go ’round. 
If it forgets this fact it is in for pro- 
luction trouble, loss of efficiency, de- 
terioration of product, strikes, loss of 
The first responsibility of any 
usiness is the economic, social, and 
personal welfare of the people working 
in it. If that responsibility is met, 
plus a good product or efficient service, 
a business will automatically be able 
to meet its other responsibilities to the 
public it serves and the community in 
which it operates. There will be no 
limit to its growth.” 
While it is true that Johnson con- 
verted a shoestring into several whole 
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towns of shoe factories, he is primarily 
interesting because much of everything 
he ever said or did was against the 
current of “best thought” at the mo- 
ment. “Best thought” invariably 
veered around to his way of thinking. 
In a word, he has a unique mind, which 
is always a distinguishing character- 
istic. His insight into fundamentals is 
almost uncanny. Take one of his most 
recent reactions. 


ENRY FORD came out with his 
plan for the five-day week sometime 
ago and created a furore up and down 
America. Business was almost univers- 
ally opposed to it. Labor in serried ranks 
leaped to support it. Johnson spoke 
forth that each branch of industry 
must establish its own working week 
on the basis of its peculiar needs and 
circumstances. The industry that 
could meet a week’s demand by work- 
ing five days, and could give labor a 
fair return on its effort and capital 
a fair return on its investment, should 
by all means work only five days 
weekly. Over-production is an _ eco- 
nomic waste and must be avoided. The 
industry that could not do these things 
on a five-day schedule, should work 
five and a half, or six days. No 
sounder thought on the question has 
since been forthcoming. It was 
fundamental. 
The son of a Yankee mariner, John- 


ll 


son went from Boston to Binghamton, 
N. Y., about fifty years ago. He was 
an expert shoemaker and had eight 
cents in his pocket when he took a job 
in the packing-room of the Lester Shoe 
Company at Binghamton. When the 
company’s financial difficulties brought 
H. P. Endicott, its chief creditor, down 
from New England to _ take it 
over, Johnson became superintendent. 
Shortly thereafter this conversation 
was recorded. 

“Will you take my note for $150,000 
to buy into the business?” Johnson said 
to Endicott. 

“Yes, I will, for I think we can make 
a go of it together,” said Endicott. 

“T’ll have to borrow $150 in addition, 
to pay for the stamps on the docu- 
ments,” Johnson said. 

“That will be all right; I’ll attend to 
that,” Endicott replied. 

When the Endicott-Johnson partner- 
ship was formed the company was 
making 3,000 pairs of shoes daily in a 
little factory employing 300 men. Until 
his death in 1920, Endicott ably man- 
aged the financial conduct of the busi- 


ness, commuting frequently between 
Boston and Binghamton to do so. 
Johnson lived among his _ fellow- 


workmen in and about the factory. He 

was the man on the spot. Those who 

wish to see what he has done with that 
(Continued on page 52) 
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\erial view of a section of Johnson City, N. Y., one of the “Square Deal Towns” which illustrates how a successful industry has 


arranged for comfortable homes and various recreational facilities adjacent to the factories. 


In the center is a memorial park 


with workers’ library and restaurant adjoining. A lagoon, swimming-pool, tennis-courts, and children’s playground appear in the 
background. The region between Binghamton and Owego, along the Susquehanna, where the Endicott-Johnson factories are located, 
has been described by Ida M. Tarbell, American author, as “The Valley of Fair Play.” 
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Art and the Schoolb | 

Aesthetic appreciation taught by example , 

OMEONE has said that all that By Florence N. Levy viously those naturally inclined ss 

the world has to show for its a : undertake the long study necessary to - 

centuries of civilization may be Executive pris Sa yas of the become somewhat expert in matters of pi 

summarized in a few emotions. er art—but we cannot all undertake to do re 
Because art is emotion in tangible ; Ape : that. Still we can all learn to appr 
form we accept art are to its influence. Our enjoyment ciate—and we learn most easily wher 
as evidence of civil- of cultural surroundings has therefore, 44, minds are more plastic—in our 

ization and we are . utilitarian = well end _ aesthetic youth. The child is eager to imitate Y 
all more or less re- meaning, and this quality is becoming —and those of an older generation 


























and more recognized even by 
those most fond of declaring them- 
selves practical people. 

But in every country we find 
sad evidence that communities are 
not always as practical—and hence 
not as artistic—as they might be. 
There can be no other explanation 
for ugliness in civic buildings and 
monuments. The community sim- 
ply made a bad bargain—citizens 
voluntarily deprived themselves of 
that beauty which is their birth- 
right, they paid for inspiration 
that they did not get. 

Now if it is quite 
possible to have beauty 
in our civic life and at 
little or no additional 
cost—how shall we as- 


more 





sure the supply? Ob- 
The central en- 
trance of the 


Overbrook High 
School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsyl- 
vania, artistic re- 
minder of castle 
gates. 
















must furnish the models. No hard- 
ship discourages the artist so much as 
the lack of appreciation—nothing stirs 
him to better work than the eager at- 
tention of young pupils. 

Cultural surroundings stimulate the 
formative minds of children to creative 
effort and to appreciation of the higher 
things in life. The importance of the 
artistic in homes has long been acknow!- 
edged. How necessary, too, in school 
buildings where the average child 
spends one-third of his waking hours! 


(CHILDREN react spontaneously t 
beauty and, given opportunity and 
training, their appreciation of it grows 
as they do. - Recognizing this an 
high place of art in a full life, 
curriculums now include courses to cul 
tivate good taste and to teach 
pupils in a practical way the diffe 
between good design and bad. N« 
accomplishes this better than br 
them into direct contact with wo 
art of admitted excellence or 
class reproductions of great m 
pieces. Their influence endures. 
erly employed, they so enhanc 
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These murals by Robert W. Grafton depict scenes on the harbor front of Michigan City, Indiana, in pioneer days. 
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They were 


presented to the Michigan City High School by the local Rotary Club. The Rotarian artist only allowed his fellow-members to pay 


the actual cost of materials and studio rent. 


school environment that truculent 
ls gain interest, the hours indoors 
have added zest, and work by all im- 


proves. 

Often in the construction of a school, 
attention is focused on the exterior of 
the building rather than the interior, 
nd an elaborate outside is provided at 
the expense of attractive classrooms. 





















Children and animals in 
silhouette are the motif used in 
this attractive fireplace at the 
Fairmont Elementary School, 
Denver, Colorado. Other ani- 
mals appear in the frieze which 
extends around the four walls 
of the classroom. 


The Winthrew High School at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is an example 
of good grouping with a central 
structure as the focal point—in 
thi. case a beautiful clock tower. 


The architecture is important and im- 
provement in the design of school 
buildings during the last score of 
years shows widespread, vital interest; 
but children spend impressionable 
years in classrooms whose decoration, 
therefore, is important also. For this, 
blackboards can be so arranged as to 
leave a free space in the center of the 
front wall in each room, the walls 
can be tinted in quiet colors so 
that the backgrounds thus formed 
will be sympathetic to the few, 
carefully selected works of art 
that are introduced. Children edu- 
cated in such classrooms carry 
with them into adult life a respect 
for the beautiful rather than the 
ugly, the harmonious in place of 
the glaring, which is sure to color 
all of their experience and work 
in after years. 

The enthusiastic reception and 


The long center panel measures 34x 10 feet. 


success of the recently organized busi- 
ness men’s art clubs is proof of man 
kind’s need of art. In the larger 
cities we find hundreds of men meeting 
once a week to find recreation in crea 
tive work and gratifying companion- 
ship with others who enjoy the mys 
teries of shape and the beauties of line. 
The sons and daughters of such men 
need artistic contacts, too, but they 
must receive them from their elders, 
for they are still too young to make op- 
portunities for themselves. 

The first effort toward schoolroom 
decoration in America was made in 
30ston when the architect of the Girls’ 
High School designed its main hall to 
introduction of casts. Two 
years i870—the 
Frieze and other casts were provided 


permit 
later—in Parthenon 
through private subscription. The idea 
took root, its importance was seen, and 
individuals as well as such organiza 
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The library of the Edward Lee McClain High School at Greenfield, Ohio. In the background 


can be seen the mural “The Pageant of Prosperity” by Vesper Lincoln George. Along the pay dues of 
walls appropriate sculpture serves to make literature more interesting to youth. dollar to one t 
sand dollars yearl, 0 
tions as the Public Education Associa- mission, which assures a high standard and it is affiliated with nine different 
tion in New York and the Public School of decoration. clubs which help in the purchase 
Art Society in Chicago gained recogni- Many artists now lend their paint- Pictures. Through its efforts ea 


classroom in the newer buildings 


tion for the plan in various localities. jngs to be circulated for a year at a 
a space at the front for one pictu 


lubs and inity groups of all time in small groups. Individuals in 
kinds, seeing the value, assisted, Pittsburgh and Chicago contribute to and twenty-four hundred and thirte 
pictures have been placed 


achieving any cases notable re- a fund for purchase, from the annual . : , im ; 
schools. Chicago’s superintendent 





sults. In Ni York there is an ar- exhibitions, works for the traveling col- = 

rangement ereby the State agrees lection, and many museums lend large Oe nantly ; 2 

to contribute a sum equal to the amount photographic reproductions of their ex- pins 2 Taft, the sculptor, ge e 
raised for the purchase of pictures by hibits for circulation. The position of generously of hia eeeulon- end advice i ! 
any school under control of the regents. State Art Director has been created in putting through a plan whereby ev ( 
New York, too, has legislation that New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- pew school building in the city sha t 
prohibits placing permanent works of vania, and Connecticut. The American have an exhibition room. A sculptu a 
art in public buildings without the Federation of Arts is carrying on a_ gallery, libraries that invite browsing " 
approval of the Municipal Art Com- campaign to have at least one plaster (Continued on page 46) 
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This Florentine group forms a small part of the exhibits in the sculpture gallery of the 
Emil G. Hirsch Junior High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| abor Unions 


A discussion from the employer’s viewpoint 


By Staunton B. Peck 


Vice-President of the Link Belt Company and Chairman of the Open 
Shop Committtee, U. S. National Association of Manufacturers 


ROADLY speaking, and mindful 
of such important exceptions 
as coal mining and building 
trades, there would appear to 

be developing today a better spirit of 
understanding, co-operation and amity 
between employers and labor than has 
existed in past years. With a very 
great deal of what appears in the more 
intelligent labor publications such as the 
official organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, what is said at its con- 
ventions, and particularly the utter- 
ances of its president, employers are in 
sympathetic and heartly accord. Labor 
today, especially in America, undeni- 
ably enjoys better compensation and 
working conditions of every kind than 
ever before. Doubtless some measure 
of credit for this fairly belongs to the 
trade-unions, though their claims for 
the entire credit can hardly be taken 
seriously. English trade-unions, for 
example, have been for generations and 
are today, immensely stronger and 
wield more potent influence than in the 
United States, yet their members are a 
very long way indeed from enjoying 
the advantages their fellows enjoy so 
generally in America. 

Most employers today, if for no other 
reason than the selfish one that it pays 
(and it would be unfair to attribute to 
the majority such motives only) are 
actively interested in providing sani- 
tary, safe and comfortable working con- 
ditions; in compensation for injuries 
suffered in employment, and medical 
assistance to alleviate these; in group 
insurance and some provision for dis- 
ability and old age; in such working 
hours as shall leave reasonable time for 
recreation; in high wages with such 
study, research, and facilities as shall 
lighten the burden of the worker and 
enable the production which alone 
makes high wages possible. They real- 
ize the part which wages, over and 
above what is needed for the bare neces- 
sities of life, contribute to increased 
purchasing power and _ industrial 
growth, and they regard with satisfac- 
tion the enjoyment by their employees 
of better homes, more recreation, and 
increased educational and cultural op- 
portunities for themselves and their 
children. 

Indeed, employers quite generally are 
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FY the March number, Mr. 
William Green, president 
of the American Federation 
of Labor under the heading 
of “Principles of Unionism” 
discussed the question “What 
Does Labor Want?” from the 
viewpoint of the union 
worker. This month Mr. 
Staunton B. Peck, well- 
known employer and chair- 
man of the Open Shop Com- 
mittee of the U. S. National 
Association of Manufacturers 
presents a brief from the 
viewpoint of the employer. 
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voluntarily going beyond the demands 
of the unions themselves, in seeking to 
promote to the fullest extent the wel- 
fare of their employees; and the spirit 
of mutual co-operation may be found 
developed to its highest point in notable 
plants and industries that are free from 
union influence or domination. 

With so much, then, wherein the em- 
ployer is in sincere accord with the 
avowed principles and objects of the 
labor-unions, what are the causes of the 
differences and conflicts which mani- 
festly still exist? 

Apparently these differences and con- 
flicts must arise from what is left un- 
said rather than said in the statements 
of labor organizations, and in the diver- 
gence of their practices from their pub- 
lished statements. 

Employers recognize the right of 
labor to organize for the protection and 
advancement of its interests. Employ- 
ers have their own associations for their 
mutual benefit. They believe that labor- 
unions, under honest and capable lead- 
ership, may be of great service as a 
readily available medium of relation- 
ship between men and management, for 
the discussion and settlement of all 
differences that arise. 

In this sense there is no objection to 
“recognition of the union,” to use a cur- 
rent phrase around which much strife 
has centered; but in trade-union inter- 
pretation this phrase means compulsory 


membership in the union as a condition 
of employment, and denial of the right 
of the worker to deal with his employer 
except through the medium of his union. 
It is on this interpretation of the phrase 
that management and labor organiza- 
tions are perhaps furthest apart. The 
Open Shop for which the majority of 
employers firmly stand is one in which 
a worker may be employed solely on 
his merits as a workman, on terms 
mutually agreeable to him and his em- 
ployer, regardless of whether he is or 
is not a member of a trade-union. It 
is a fundamental principle guaranteed 
to the worker by the American Consti 
tution. 

Many employers of strongly individ 
ualistic character prefer to belong to 
no organizations. Many men feel sim 
ilarly. It is no reflection on such wor 
thy associations as the Masonic frater- 
nity, the various beneficial societies, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Rotary club and others, that 
many men, while in sympathy with 
their aims, do not care to join them. 
Compulsory membership in a labor or- 
ganization as a condition of employment 
is just as un-American in spirit and 
as abhorrent as would be enforced mem- 
bership in any of these other associa- 
tions. 


‘Tt? the labor-union principle of “col- 

lective bargaining” for which they 
contend so strongly (though it is inter- 
esting historically to note that when 
first organized it was on a basis of 
individual bargaining) employers offer 
no objection if for classes of employees 
rendering substantially equivalent or 
uniform service. Collective bargaining 
in practice, however, usually results in 
what is termed the “minimum wage’”— 
a restricted production which guaran- 
tees a definite wage to the incompetent 
and indolent worker and denies to his 
capable, industrious fellow-worker the 
opportunity to earn more by his skill 
and industry. To this employers offer 
serious objection. They believe that 


production and wages should go hand 
in hand, and while opportunity and 
facilities are afforded the worker of 
average ability and industry to earn 
high wages. there should be no limit 
(Continued on page 56) 
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CARLOS G. DAVILA, Santiago, Chile 





DR. GEORGE L,. COLLIE, Beloit, Wisconsin 
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FRED PATTON, Queensborough, N. Y. 
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Wilhelm Cuno, General Manager of the Ham- Carlos G. Davila is the newly appointed announce that recent significant disc: p 
burg-American Lines, former chancellor of Ger- Chilean Ambassador to the United States. After Kenya, British East Africa, and ‘agi 
many, has been mentioned as a possible suc- graduation from the University of Chile he took Arbi, Algeria, seemed to confirm his 


cessor to Ago von Maltzan, the late German Am- 
bassador to the United States Ex-chancellor 
Cuno was elected president of the first Rotary 


the Dark Continent was the early hom: 


Fred Patton, baritone, well-known 
oratorio singer, has recently been 


up journalism, became Chief Editor and General 
Manager of “La Nacién” and other influential 
papers. He was the founder and first president 


club to be organized in Germany, that instituted 
at Hamburg on October 8th, during a most 
auspicuous meeting at which were present rep- 
resentatives from twelve different countries 


of the Rotary Club of Santiago. 

Dr. George L. Collie, professor of anthropology 
at Beloit College, Wisconsin, and curator of the 
Logan museum there, returned from Africa to 


the Metropolitan Opera Company for t eet g 
season. He has appeared at festivals, 
phony orchestras, with choral societies 
cities of the United States and Canad 
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Attter Six Years 


The Rotary Educational Foundation of Atlanta 


~, ROFESSIONAL educators may 
3 differ as to what education 
really is—but they are all 
agreed that it is something 
valuable. In the latest pamphlet on stu- 
jent loan funds which was issued by 
Rotary International, you will find that 
the cash value of a complete education 
at a first-class university is, in the 
United States, estimated at $72,000. 
You will find in this pamphlet also the 
following significant statement by 
President Coolidge: “Expenditures for 
education are to be looked upon as pub- 
lic investments. The man of trained 
intelligence is a public asset. The train- 
ing and the intelligence may belong to 
him, but the results belong to us.” 

Whether we consider education from 
the standpoint of intellectual or of 
cash benefits; of individual satisfaction 
or of social progress; the point need 
not be argued—education is an asset 
and one that increases in value as our 
civilization grows ever more compli- 
cated. The purpose of this short ar- 
ticle is therefore simply to indicate one 
thing Rotary has done—and can do— 
to further the cause of education. 

Although no complete check is avail- 
able it would seem that there are now 
some six or seven hundred Rotary clubs 
which have student-loan funds. The 
amount of money thus invested is not 
known but there is no doubt that it 
might run to six figures. What tangi- 
ble returns is Rotary getting from this 
investment? 

A recent report from Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, where such a fund has_ been 
operating for six years may be infor- 
mative. This is one of the Rotary 
clubs that has been most active in such 
effort—so that the report is not to be 
taken as altogether representative at 
present, though it may become more so 
as time passes. 

During the six-year period covered by 
this report, it is shown that 287 col- 
lege students were enabled to continue 
their education as a direct result of the 
Rotary Educational Foundation in At- 
lanta. One hundred and fifty-two of 
these students have graduated and 
taken their places in business or pro- 
fessional ranks. 

The club is keeping in touch with all 
these men, and is extremely proud of 
their progress. Since it ordinarily 
takes from three to five years for a 
graduate to establish himself in his vo- 
cation there has not been time to allow 
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T is estimated that there : 


are more than six hundred 
Rotary clubs maintaining 
funds with which to provide 
loans to worthy students. 
This article by Mr. Arthur 
Melville deals with the 
student-loan plan followed by 
the Rotary Club of Atlanta, 
Georgia, U.S. A., for the past 
six years, during which more 
than two hundred students 
have been helped toward a 
higher education. This is one 
of a series of articles devoted $ 
to a Rotary club activity, and 
presented because of the 
possibilities for assisting Ro- 
tary clubs interested in simi- 
lar activities. 
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for more than minor achievements as 
yet, though these are a sign of major 
performances to come. It is interest- 
ing to note that three of these gradu- 
ates have become Rotarians and that 
one is starting a loan fund in his own 
club—so the good work goes on. 

For the past three years the effort 
has resulted in the graduation of forty 
students annually. This figure becomes 
more impressive when we reflect that it 
is the average output of a college with 
a student body of 335. Added impor- 
tance is given to these figures when we 
reflect that since each of these gradu- 
ates is a better-than-average student, 
both from the point of scholarship and 
all-around attainment, the social re- 
sults seem even better. 

The majority of the students meet 
their obligations promptly and regu- 
larly. Seventy-nine have fully repaid 
and forty-nine others are paying 
monthly installments, while the fifty- 
nine who graduated this year are due 
to begin their payments shortly. 

As fast as the returns are made the 
money is loaned to other students. Thus 
the fund which now amounts to $28,721 
has been turned over so that the total 
amount of loans made amounts to 
$53,143. 

The interest, which totaled $1,098, 
was added to the principal and natur- 
ally will make the fund grow. Mean- 
while this interest also constitutes a re- 
serve to protect the principal against 
possible shrinkage, though so far no 


student’s account has been written off 
as uncollectable. The routine of the 
secretary’s office insures a close follow- 
up on accounts over due. 

Because comparatively little has been 
done to stimulate applications for loans, 
it is felt that the possibilities have not 
been fully gauged. This year it was 
necessary to borrow $2,000 from the 
Rotary Club to meet the peak demand 
which came in the late spring. This 
was to be repaid during a later period 
when very few students ask for help. 

The trustees through their chair- 
man, Kendall Weisiger, state in their 
annual report to the Rotary Club of 
Atlanta that they could advantage- 
ously use an additional $4,000 a 
year for the loan fund. This would 
enable them to operate on a less- 
restricted basis and to aid certain stu- 
dents who must now be referred to 
other sources of assistance. 

Records show that 160 past and 
present Rotarians have subscribed dur- 
ing the six years, and several non-Ro- 
tarians have assisted. Most of the sub- 
scriptions were on a_ three-year 
basis. 

Sixty per cent of the present mem- 
bers are subscribers—and the trustees 
hope some day to realize their ideal of 
a 100 per cent subscription. It is 
also thought that the fund should now 
justify support on an annual continua- 
tion basis. Many Rotarians have vol- 
untarily subscribed on these terms. 
Some have even made provision in their 
wills for this aid to be continued after 
they themselves have passed on. 


HE general appeal of such a project 

is indicated by the fact that several 
wealthy men who had been making 
private loans of like nature, have sug- 
gested that the club might handle their 
funds thus giving the added value of 
the regular and business-like procedure 
methods employed by the club secretary. 
Such an arrangement is quite possible 
under the liberal charter of the Rotary 
Educational Foundation of Atlanta. 

Especially notable among the requests 
for cooperation was that of Rotarian 
Dick Smith who asked that the trustees 
administer the fund created at the 
death of his brother, whose will pro- 
vides that the annual proceeds from his 
estate be used for the education of peor 
boys, preferably boys from the moun- 
tain regions of this section. When this 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Above The 
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both the Wall 
Street and the 
Rue de Rivoli of 


Shanghai. 
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HE ordinary Chinese trades- 
man living in the Foreign 
Settlement of Shanghai, is, or 
was rather, a very quiet, un- 
demonstrative kind a chap—never 
looking for trouble—quite satisfied to 
be left in peace to conduct his business. 
But the last few years, with the in- 
flux of over 5,000 Russians of all classes 
(men and women) the attitude of Mr. 
Chinaman has changed, has 
created in his brain ideas entirely for- 
eign to his nature. 
These planted there 
through Russian propaganda and Rus- 
sian roubles—with the result that not 


of 
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ideas were 
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[he Child of the Yang-tse 


Shanghai—Typical of the New China 





By Albert E. Willsher 


only Shanghai but the whole of China, 
including both the Southern and North- 
ern Powers, have been undermined by 
bolshevik influences which have taken 
root and developed into the present 
dangerous condition. 

Shanghai is the child of the Yang-tse. 
Ages ago this was a part of the ocean, 
and from here out to the sea, a distance 
of about sixty miles, the soil has all 
been built up by the river. Since then 
another river has cut its way through 
and it is on that, the Whangpoo, about 
fourteen miles from where it flows 


into the Yang-tse, that the heart of the 
city is situated. 


I say the heart, for the 





Whangpoo is now lined with w 


warehouses, and factories for ten mi 
It is filled with every ki 


or more. 
craft of the Far East and th 
from the huge Chinese junks 
eye as big around as a dinner | 
each side of the prow, to great 
ers burning fuel oil from the | 
America, Asia and Europe. |! 
the ocean steamers had to an 
out in the Yang-tse, and passe! 
freight were taken up the Wha 
launches. Now, by an expend 
tens of millions of dollars for 
the ships are enabled to come 
to the city and anchor in fr 
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that makes one think of the 


Whangpoo is wide, and as we 
our way through the shipping we 
each bank flour mills, saw mills, 
factories, and the tank farms of 
wo great oil companies, the Stand- 
and the Dutch Shell Company, 
compete for the job of lighting 
Orient. Further on are silk fac- 
and other industries employing 

f thousands of hands. Shanghai 
now eleven modern rice mills and 
en great flour mills equipped with 
rollers. It has fifty-two cotton 
which produce much of the 
' consumed in the valley of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. It has knitting mills 
1t are making silk stockings for Eng- 
and the United States, 
that compete with Manchester; 

Fall River and Osaka for the cloth used 
China, and mills making bean oil 
‘rom cotton seeds and beans. On one 
bank of the Whangpoo, in the midst 





tories, 


weaving 


se, is an electric power plant 
$25,000,000. 


That plant is producing more than 120,- 
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ways and furnishes power at low rates 
to most of the industries. 

In this ride from the Yang-tse-Kiang 
up the Whangpoo we see but few indi- 
cations of the Old China. The 
are modern, and their signs are in Eng- 
lish. 
in the stream, and a steel pipe, as big 
around as a hogshead and about a mile 
long, carry the silt above 
over the bank to where it flows out to 
build up new land. As we look out over 
the landscape we will find that most of 
the 
away, and that modern buildings with 
smokestacks taken 
If we take a field glass we can see auto- 
mobiles 


factories 


There are steam dredges at work 


the water 


grave mounds have been sliced 


have their places. 


chugging along through the 


mills, and can pick out the railway loco- 


motives dragging the train down to the 
little town of Woosung. 
It was that railroad, which is just 


twelve miles in length, that introduced 
China to steam locomotion. Its track 
the first built in the empire. It 
was constructed by a British Company 
in 1876 at a cost of £20,000,000 and was 


was 


operated only two months. Then it was 




















- 000 kilowats. It runs the street rail- destroyed by the Chinese officials, who 
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Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Above—The Bund and water- 
front in the French concession 
at Shanghai. There are approx- 
imately 1,000 French among the 
ves 10,000 foreign residents. Water- 
il front lots are selling at 
| of $500,000 (Mexican) an acre. 
ul . . . . 
At Right—A bird’s-eye view of 
i Shanghai and Soochow Creek. 


Z Along both sides of this water- 
iar § way flour, cotton, silk and oil 

mills are being erected in large 
numbers. The products are 
taken sixty, miles to the sea 
which was Shanghai’s boundry 
ins before the silt made new land. 
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were opposed to railroads because the 


smoke of the locomotives might affect 


the spirits who inhabit the air 


As the story goes, they paid a coolie 


$100 to allow himself to be run over by 
the cars and be killed that the money 
might enrich his family. The man 


e train and 


threw himself in front of tl] 
was taken out mangled and dead. 


Thereupon the mob tore 


and the people decided it should be 
abolished. For a long time after that 
the railway movement was dormant, 


but it again sprang into life, and now 
China has about 7,000 miles of railways 
open to traffic, and many thousand more 
the 
District tributary to Shanghai there are 
about 400 track, 
the space of hours one can 
by fast half 
cities of 500,000 or more people, each. 
Going on we land on the Central 
Wharf, the landing place of the Robert 


Dollar Company which has many lines 


miles are projected. In Consular 


miles of and within 


S1X now go 


express train to a dozen 


of steamers across the Pacific and sends 
its vessels more than 1,000 miles up the 
Yang-tse. Here we take an automobile 
and, crossing a bridge of concrete and 
steel, ride up the | 
strip of land. It is laid out in parks 
and roadways that border the 


jund. This is a wide 
river for 
several miles, and is backed by the 
chief business structures. 


‘THE Bund is the Wall the 
office section, and the commercial cen 

ter of Shanghai. 

gateway to 


Street, 


Shanghai is the chief 
ocean the 
Kiang Valley, which 

200,000,000 of people. It is 
one of the most densely populated parts 


great Yang-tse 


feeds more than 


situated in 


of the republic, and has, it is said, 40, 
000,000 souls living within a radius of 
150 miles. 

is a city population, as large as that of 
Montreal. This includes the greater 
Shanghai, which is as big as Liverpool. 
Ningpo reached by 
is of the 


Within a few hours by train 


steamer each night, 


same size as Manchester, and 
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Good and bad tendencies in speechmaking 


20 

sé H, Harry, have a heart! I 
can’t get up in front of 
that crowd and make a 


speech.” 
“Possiby not. If you are considering 
the polished utterances of the profes- 
sional speaker you are probably right. 


You also may be open to congratula- 
tion. But, if you are trying to tell me 
that you can’t get up before that crowd 


and make a well-balanced, worth-while 
talk, you are wrong.” 


“But, Harry, nobody wants to listen 


to speeches nowadays or even talks. 
There isn’t much left to say, and be- 
sides they get it all better than I can 
say it from the newspapers and maga- 
zines.” 

“That may be true, but if nobody 
wants to listen to a speech or a talk 
nowadays, the public surely does like 
to absorb punishment, for there is more 


speaking being done today than ever 
before. I fail to see the contention that 
the spoken word has lost its force; that 
it should be put on the shelf in favor 
of the book and the newspaper. When 
one stops to think of all the service 
clubs, chambers of commerce, churches, 
schools, to say nothing of the occasional 
dinners, cornerstone layings, commence- 
ment exercises, and the regular lecture 
courses and chautauquas, with more or 
less regular meetings all filled with talk 
—good, bad, and indifferent—it is evi- 
dent that the spoken word still has an 
important place and influence, 

“I don’t think you need worry about 
not getting a hearing, and, too, you are 
going to like the experience. There is 
a sense of accomplishment and power 
in making a good talk that is to be 
found in no other activity. This thing 
grips one. In fact, you have to be care- 
ful that it doesn’t get so far into your 
system that you will want to talk all 
the time.” 

“No chance. If I make one talk and 
survive I’ll be willing to-leave the game 
to those who want it. But I agree with 
this idea that a man should only speak 
when he feels that he has something 
that must be said.” 

“Sometimes that may be true, but 
ordinarily it is not a safe guide. In 
fact, the irrepressible urge which you 
suggest may be as thoroughly mislead- 
ing as the inclination to refuse to talk 
when there is something well worth 
while saying. One man may have some- 
thing that is a distinct contribution and 
not see it. It would be unfortunate for 
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+ | ign a man with real 
& achievement to _ his 
; credit has looked as pitiful as 
$ a dying goldfish when called 
* upon to “say a few words.” In- 
: terest which the achievement 
% deserved and the personality 
$ of the speaker promised, was 


largely lost—and the chance 
to exercise a splendid com- 
munity influence went glim- 
mering. Why? In most cases 
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BS because the man had not 
% troubled to master the trick 
+ of simple, direct talk. This 
Bs article tells you what should 


be done before the chairman 
says “We have with us to- 
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him to refuse to be drawn out and not 
give others the benefit of what he 
knows. Many times, too, this disincli- 
nation to talk is in the exact ratio to 
his desire to remain silent. Our biggest 
men are plain men who do not appre- 
ciate their real worth, as your own case 
for illustration. On the other hand, the 
irrepressible urge often comes to a man 
who has little to say, but because he 
likes the sound of his own voice or 
somebody has told him that he is a good 
talker, insists on talking a great plenty. 

“A man was talking to me the other 
day of a friend. He said, ‘If that man 
has one man with him he is delightful 
conversationally and very much worth 
while; if a third man joins the group, 
he thinks he has an audience, has an 
irrepressible urge to make a speech and 
proceeds to do it.’ Not every one has 
the balance of Calvin Coolidge, who 
knows when it is time to talk, what to 
say, and how to keep quiet when he is 
through. Few ‘choose’ as well as he 
does. On the other hand, many a man 
who doesn’t have the urge, but who 
others know has information which is 
valuable, is called upon, ani whether 
he likes it or not must respond as a 
duty.” ; 

“Well, as long as I have to get up 
this, confounded talk, are there any 
booKs‘that I can read that will tell me 
how to do it?” 

“Yes, there are plenty2of books, but 
if I were you just now [%wouldn’t read 
them. Most of the books that are writ- 


ten on speech-making are scien! 
rather technical, and are meant 
person who is going to make ra‘ 
exhaustive study of the subject. They 
are not written for the man who has’: 
the time to spend taking a regulg 
course and who expects to make only 
an occasional talk. They are not fo 
the man who reluctantly agrees to put 
away his modesty and offer himself— 
by force—upon the sacrificial altar. 

“A few suggestions, however, might 
help considerably. Fortunately or 
otherwise, styles in speech, as in dress, 
change, but not so fast, although ther: 
is a tendency to desire greater brevity 
in both and a mutual insistence on ade- 
quate and sensible coverage. Both may 
be sometimes overdone. We have gon 
quite some distance from what is usv- 
ally thought of as the Websterian « 
even the Bryanesque style of oratory 
We are now in the cycle where we want 
the so-called plain, conversational, busi- 
ness-man’s talk. Business men admit 
that they are practical, unemotional, 
hard-boiled. Yet it is strange how 
many practical, unemotional, hard- 
boiled business men can be temporarily 
swept away by the emotional, or heaven, 
home, and mother stuff.” 


yes. how am I to go about it? 
What shall I talk about?” 

“I may be able to suggest how to go 
about it, but you will have to determin: 
what you are going to talk about. That 
will depend upon what you know. |’ 
answer your second question first-— 
‘How to go about it?’ As you have 
listened to various speakers you hav 
probably noted that there are severa 
different styles. 

“First, and we hear much too muc) 
of it, is the unorganized, rambling, un- 
classified utterance that somebody has 
aptly termed ‘a leakage of the mouth. 
One thought suggests another, or pos 
sibly the last word in a sentence sug: 
gests the next sentence, etc. ! once 
heard a minister work along that line 
for forty minutes, and when he go 
through he said, ‘I could ramble on thus 
pleasantly for another forty m nutes 
but I see my time is up,’ and he won 
dered why a good old brother i: 
cried ‘Amen’ with such enthusia 

“Another type is what you mig!t ca! 
a yarn ball speech. There is no st “11g 
line of development, but a genera. \vin® 
ing up. If this is well done it ~ dis 


(Continued on page 59) 
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hree New Countries in Rotary 


Ecuador~Bolivia~ Germany 
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CUADOR—©usyaduil and Quito 


are the first cities to 

have Rotary clubs in this forty-first 

country in Rotary. Each club has twenty- 

five members and both were organized in 

May, 1927. Quito is the capital of the re- 

public of Ecuador; Guayaquil is a seaport 
in the province of Guayas. 








The Harbor 
at Guayaquil. 
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Guayaqu:). vent of San 


Francisco, at 


Quito. 
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Members of the 
Rotary Club of 


urto. 


Beginning, third 
from left, seated are: 
Humberto Albornoz, 
president; James H. 
Roth, special com- 
missioner, Rotary In- 
ternational; Anton- 
ino Saenz, vice-presi- 
dent; Francisco 
Cousin, director; 
Fdaardo Salazar 
omez, secretary. 
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OLIVIA— In this South Amer 


republic there are 
two Rotary Clubs, La Paz and 0; 
They have twenty-five charter members, « 
and were admitted to Rotary in August 
September respectively. Organization 
in the two cities was completed by Sp. 
Commissioner James E. Roth. La Paz is 
capital of the republic and Oruro is import 
as a railway and mining center. 










Bolivian Indians mm 
Easter Celebration 
at Cofa cab ana, 
on the Peru-Bolivia 
Boundary Line. 
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The fashionable 
Paseo de Colon, 
at La Paz. 





The Capitol 
Building at 
La Paz. 








Bird's-eye view 
of La Paz, wth 
Me. Illiman: in 
the distance, 
highest moune 
tain inthe 
Western 
Hemispher: 
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X*ERMANY— Hamburg is the first 


Rotary club to be or- 
I ganized in this, the newest country to 
er Rotary. The club was admitted to mem- 
-hip in October. Special Commissioner an 
| Warren Teele had an active part in the iter 
liminary organization work. This city, the am . 
itest seaport on the continent of Europe, 
‘ks next to London and New York in im- 
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West view of Jungfernstieg, 


ERMA TENE - ; 
| the Fifth Avenue of Hamburg. 
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Stockelhorn section 


of older Hamburg. 














The great open- 
air market and 
St. Nicholas 
Church. 


Harbor at Ham- 
burg—one of the 
largest and best- 
policed harbors 


in the world. 
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What Constitutes Community 


Service 7 
By William H. Campbell 


Chairman of Community Service and Boys Work 
Committee of Rotary International 


national holiday, two little lassies around eight 

years sacrificed their lives because the supposed 
“safe and sane” fireworks with which they were 
toying, chanced to set.their filmy dresses aflame. 


[i a certain good-sized community on a certain 


Parents were astounded. Neighbors were shocked. 
The whole town rose up in condemnation over what 
had happened. Yet fireworks had been a part of 
the national celebration in that community ever since 
they had come to be recognized as a method of 
expressing one’s patriotism. 

No one had ever given heed to the danger of 
them, because no one, fortunately, had ever been 
hurt. But now, two little flowers had withered and 
died. The newspapers, editorially and otherwise, 
took up the cry that fireworks were all wrong. 

Then, as invariably happens in a world that is 
constantly engaged in the changing condition and 
excitement of things, the fireworks were forgotten, 
except in those two homes where vacant chairs at 
the table and empty cribs provided a mocking and 
lasting memory. 

Just about this time, there awoke to activity in 
this community, a Rotary committee on community 
Its chairman was a real worker, one of 
those fellows who does not believe in waiting for 
things to be brought to him, but whose eyes and ears 
are always to the ground, alert to catch the spirit of 
some community need. 


service. 


So with all the data of this fireworks’ situation 
under his wing, he called his committee together and 
laid the facts before them. Here was something 
that had all the earmarks of a Rotary job. Here 
was a service to be rendered to the community, not 
for a day, but for all time. This committee knew 
that a decisive action by them now, would live long 
after fireworks as a patriotic demonstrator, had 
passed into oblivion. 

A resolution was drafted, urging the banishment 
of fireworks of every kind and character, except 
when publicly displayed under expert management. 
The Rotary club adopted it unanimously. It was 
presented to the mayor and the common council of 
the town, and was quickly given their support. 

A few children will miss their fireworks next year, 
and still fewer the following year; but the youngsters 
of five and ten years hence will scarcely know 
there ever was such a thing. And any number 


of homes may be spared the sorrow that darkened 
two homes, at least, this past year. 

That’s community service, as I see it; the sort 
of community service we are al! called upon to do 
in our clubs, wherever they may be. It represented 
little or nothing in man-power; it represented still 
less in actual cost of promotion. But it accom- 
plished its purpose—not to just a few, but to an 
entire community. And any sort of community 
service that fails to do this very thing, is falling a 
bit short of the mark. 


OTARY clubs come into being with increasing 
regularity. Hardly is a charter granted and a 
club under motion, before it begins to feel the urge 
of “something to do.” Someone has told them they 
must be active and alert and aggressive and pro- 
gressive, or they will suffer from inertia. So out 
they strike to hit some need. Sometimes, it is the 
passing fancy of an individual, sufficiently clever to 
sell his idea to his club. Again, it is a pet hobby, 
and now the hobbyist sees the chance to give it wide 
expression through Rotary. 

Invariably, all of these things entail a cost that is 
not commensurate with the good to be accomplished. 
And before the goal is attained the club finds its 
treasury depleted, and very frequently is left badly 
in debt. Then too, the club awakens to the fact that 
in its endeavor, it has not done something that will 
inure to the good of the entire community, but to 
a limited few. 

From that time on, that club will suffer, not so 
much from inertia as from the dread of its mem- 
bership in tackling some worth-while problem, just 
because they will fear a like result. So it will have 
to be reborn in its spirit, and its fire of enthusiasm 
will have to be rekindled. 

Community Service, or rather, Rotary Community 
Service, if I may so express it, is the rendering 
to a community of some sort of service that will be 
lasting and beneficial to its entire group; something 
that will serve to make that town a better place 
in which to live. 

If Rotarians and Rotary clubs could be imbued 
with this spirit of Community Service, a great for- 
ward step would be taken in the progress of Rotary. 
Let us all, as Rotarians, rally to this standard of 
service, recognizing in it the one effectual method 
of continually doing our bit. 
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Holland—Q)id and 
New a eu 


By B. F. Krantz 


Secretary of the Rotary Club of Leiden 


LTHOUGH the total area of Hol- 
land is less than 13,000 square 
miles, and the total popula- 
tion only about 7,000,000, 

there is much more to be said about 
this part of Europe than can be in- 
cluded in the space at my disposal. So 
I assure you that my meagre descrip- 
tion is not altogether my fault and I 
hope that, limited as the offering must 
be, it may have a share of your atten- 
tion. 

Holland is situated at the mouths of 
three big rivers all of which have their 
sources in other countries. These 
rivers, the Rhine, the Maas, and the 
Scheldt drain a low lying and very level 
district. Often the land lies below sea 
level and has to be protected by dykes. 
The fertile soil, so productive because 
of the amount of moisture, is also often 
so loose that when we Dutch build 
bridges, high houses and our factories 
we must drive wooden piles into the 
sub-soil for foundations. Skyscrapers 
are not possible. Sometimes we have 
trouble too when worms bore into the 

les and weaken them. 

The necessity for controlling the 

ters is the cause for many of those 

turesque old windmills which have 

g been a characteristic feature of 
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our landscape. Nowadays we do not 


put all our trust in the wind, but use 
modern pumping machinery which is 
less picturesque but 


more effective. 


DIRK HUDIG, of Amsterdam 
Governor of the Fifty-ninth District 
(The Netherlands) 


25 


Rotterdam, situated on the banks 
of the Maas River, great commer- 
cial and shipping center and noted 


for its extensive manufacturing 
interests. 
Below—The Town Hall of Middle- 


burg, ancient capital of the prov- 
ince of Zeeland. This imposing 
structure was built by Anton Kel- 
dermans about 1512 and now 
houses the city’s archives and val- 
uable antiquarian and_ historical 
collections. 












Much of the surplus water is used for 
our network of canals—-we have ap 
proximately 1,500 miles of waterways 
and much of our extensive carrying 
trade goes by these routes. These canals 
are often on different levels so that when 
you stand in a “polder” (low-lying land 
surrounded by dykes) you may see a 
ship sailing along on a higher level than 
that where you stand. 

Because of these peculiar conditions 
Holland has always a last resort in case 
of invasion. The dykes can be cut and 
much of the country flooded—it has 
been done once or twice in our history. 
But we should not like to do it, for we 
are a peace-loving people to begin with, 
and besides land is really very precious 
here. Very few Dutchmen own more 
than 500 acres but you would be sur- 
prised how much can be produced on 
that. Of course not all of our land can 
be used to grow crops, some of it is just 
given over to a particularly binding sort 
of grass; altogether about 35 per cent 
of our land is used for pasture. 

Cattle-raising, cheese-making, and 
flower-growing are listed among our 
main industries. About one-third of our 
populace are employed in industry 
(shipbuilding, engineering, textile, 
chemical); about the same number in 
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Cherry blossoms in_ the 
Betuwe (“good land”) the 


fertile region between the 
Rhine and the Waal and 
watered by the Linge. 


agriculture; and the balance 


+ 


transport 


find occupation ir 


and fishing. Of late, coal- 
mining has been developed 
considerably and of course 
there is our colonial trade. 


Holland’s colonies in Asia and 
in the Indies are of far 
greater extent than our own 





country and about 500,000 
of our citizens find work 
there. Besides all this there 
is a big carrying trade, for, 


situated as we are between 


some of the leading European 
that is im- 


nations, much 





ported is re-exported later. 
Generally speaking, wealth is rather 

evenly distributed. If we have not 

many very rich citizens neither have we 


many very poor. 
get along 


that the government does many 


tional monarchy we 


which in other lands would be 


taken by private individuals. T 


» 


universal suffrage for those of 25 


and older. Family 


well 


of age 
life is esteemed 
there is no great 
to emigration despite the fact 
that our land is, with the sole 


and 
tendency 


Under our constitu- 


o well 
things 
under- 
here is 
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exception of Belgium, the most 
densely populated in Europe. 
The cleanliness of Dutch homes 
is traditional—though our house- 
Wives are not quite as unrea- 
sonably insistent on this as 
some travelers would have you 
For that matter there 
are not so many of the tradi- 
tional Dutch costumes seen out- 


believe. 


side certain tourist centers — 
although we really do like old 
customs just as we enjoy per- 


sonal liberty. 
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Holland has often served as 
for those whose religious or int 
ideas were not appreciated in + 
lands. If you should travel to 
dam you might pass Maasslu 
whence, three centuries ago, 
the Pilgrim Fathers—though o 
doubt whether the “Mayflower’ 
quite as much furniture as js sy 
Many other stories might be to! 
mous residents from other lan 

You would expect a people 
pendent thought to have a nu: 
universities. Those established 

den, Utrecht, Amsterdam. 












































A bove—The 
Alkmaar. 
sen, or weighing-houses for 
cheeses are, next to the town 
halls 
houses, the most important 

buildings in Holland. 
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ingen, Delft (technical), 
ingen (agricultural) 
Rotterdam (commercial) 
attended but the student 
rule do not live in college 
Meetings of the student 
serve to promote 
among the young men thoug 
initiation is not too easy. 
When these 
gether they will exchange 
mation 





history. Or perhaps of 


warehouses. 


Haarlem, WUtrecht, 
Arnhem, and Nijmegen. 
(Continued on page 51) 
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about their home towr 
and others that they have visited 
They may talk of Amsterdam, th 
largest town of Holland and on 
that has long figured in Dut 
spacious and well-planned towr 
The Hague, where the Queen liv: 
and the government is carried or 
Or possibly of Rotterdam, t 
busy port with its long lines of 
Then there are 
the medium-sized towns such 

Groningen, 
Lastly 


At the head of 
the Hollandsch 
Diep is the cele- 
railway 
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Diplomatic Portents 
By Edward Price Bell 


Director of Chicago Daily News Foreign Service 














service to the city, to the citi- 
zen, to citizenship; national 
service, international service, service to all mankind. 

I like that comprehensive, that all-commanding, 
ambition. I like ambitions of service which laugh 
at oceans and mountains and political boundary lines. 
I like ambitions of service which move on strong 
and tireless wings to inspire and strengthen hu- 
manity as a whole. 

Hard-headed business men you are. Realists you 
are. And yet you all are idealists—and still going 
rather strong in spite of Mr. Mencken. You work 
and meet and sing and endure speeches—some of 
them terrible enough, I am afraid—you do these 
things in the spirit of idealism, of brotherhood, of 
ethical elevation, of devotion to something better 
than self. 

I will go so far as to conjecture that, in the whole 
membership of Rotary throughout the world, there 
is not one cynic. 

Some men in our mystifying universe discover 
what they term realism, what they term materialism, 
what they term practicalism, what they hold out to 
us as the demonstrable, the tangible, and fancy they 
have planted their feet upon ultimate rock. To me it 
is a strange thing. To those who find charm in it I 
would say: “Climb higher up the hills; you will find 
the view there beautiful, and the air sweet.” 

There are fanciful notions in the world—we all 
know that. There are illusions, idle dreams, mis- 
chievous ideologies—we all know that. But what 
have those things to do with ideals? Experience, 
reason, judgment, commonsense, will enable us to 
put aside the will-o’-the-wisps, while holding fast to 


HERE are at least three — Setrdorsrrarteetoediedeetoeteetondontoetnetoetentoniostoetoniorteetnetoionte our high and generous pur- 
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and we are not without im- 
portance—are not the sole occupants of our planet. 
They know we have an international world, and 
their disposition is to behave consonantly with that 
great fact. 

Rotarians are idealists and internationalists, and 
what else, did I say? 

I said also that they are men of conviction, of 
energy, and of courage. Now, when I see any 
kind of an idealist or internationalist, I am _ in- 
clined to be happy about it. But, when I see ideal- 
ism and internationalism associated with such con- 
viction, such energy, and such courage as are char- 
acteristic of Rotary around our globe, then I am 
happy, indeed. 


WE are met today to think a little about interna- 

tional affairs. In no other sphere of discussion 
does the publicist require more courage. If he have 
breadth of mind, some knowledge of the world, a 
sense of reality, eye-sight to see things as they are— 
not to mention any touch of nature which “makes 
the whole world kin’—he must have a lively sym- 
pathy with all nations. He must feel with them, 
in order that he may think with them, and thus 
come to know where they stand and why they stand 
there. 

And, to the extent that he does this—to the extent 
that he shows himself internationally conscious and 
ethically sensitive—he is almost certain to raise the 
clamor of the ignorant, the narrow, the foolish, and 
the mean. His patriotism will be impugned. He 
will be accused of loving other nations more than he 
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loves his own. The tongue of demagoguery and of 
blackguardism will select him for its lash. 

Well, that must be faced. And something else 
must be faced. Cynicism must be faced. Captious- 
ness, self-righteousness, misanthropy, lack of great 
human faith in all its forms, must be faced. There 
is no room for the ignorant, the narrow, the foolish, 
the mean, the demagogic, the blackguardly, the 
cynical, the captious, the self-righteous, the misan- 
thropic, the faithless. 

“Spirit of Rotary, inspire us!” That well might 
be the cry of those who march under the banner of 
peace. It is a very splendid banner, quite the most 
lustrous rippling upon the political winds today. 
Such weak voice as I have I would lift to the 
Rotarians of the world to keep that banner in the 
air. For, after all, what is it? Neither more nor 
less than the emblem of a universal citizenship tri- 
umphant in peace. 

Peace—that is the supreme word of our day. That 
is the word which concerns all of us, old and young, 
weak and strong, obscure and illustrious, those who 
work with their hands and those who work with 
their brains. And why is peace so important? It is 
so important because it is the conservator of all we 
have—our liberties, our ordered society, our prop- 
erty, our moral and mental treasures, our lives. It 
is the conservator of even more than that. It is the 
conservator of the collective conscience of humanity 
—of mankind’s corporate honor. 

To talk about civilization without assured peace 
is to talk about something constantly poised above 
an abyss. Men are indefatigable builders. Their 
brains and hands never rest. Miracles of construc- 
tion spring out of their genius and their industry. 
But, all the time, what is true? All the time their 
structures, their achievements, are threatened by 
war. They remind one of unthinking children busily 
and merrily building castles upon a shelving beach. 

I am here to talk on “Diplomatic Portents.” Up 
to this moment, the subject has not been mentioned, 
but I have been approaching it from the first. I 
have been talking about idealists. I have been talk- 
ing about internationalists. I have been talking 
about men of conviction, of energy, and of courage. 

Politics and diplomacy—diplomacy is merely the 
obedient child of politics—float upon the sea of 
public opinion. This is true alike of domestic and of 
foreign politics. Our statesmen and their ambassa- 
dors and ministers are not in the least likely to be 
better than we are. On the contrary, unless we 
watch them pretty carefully, they often tend to be 
worse than we are. 

How tremendously vital, therefore, that public 
opinon should be instructed, vigilant, and resolute! 
How important that Rotarians and other friends of 
a tranquil and cooperative world should be on the 
qui vive and insuppressibly active! Pick out your 
first-rate statesman and support him! Pick out 
your first-rate diplomatist and support him! Pick 
out your war-mouthing fool and destroy him! 

Here is our great duty—yours and mine and all 
democracy’s—the duty of ceaselessly pressing for- 
ward moral preparedness for peace. Diplomatic por- 
tents. Let us look for them. When they are pro- 
pitious, when they reflect moral enlightenment, when 








they reflect sagacity and fearlessness looking towa: 
peace, then let us signify our welcome to them, ou 
approval of them, our joy in them. Let the va 
sea of world opinion bear up the men—the gover: 
ments and the envoys—who give us the diplomati 
portents auspicious of advancing moral preparednes 
for peace, without which there can be no peace. 


Ne, briefly, for a few illustrations. Herr Stres 

+‘ mann, minister for foreign affairs in the Repub 
lic of Germany, both as statesman and as diplomatist, 
is doing herculean work for peace. He is striving 
to heal the old, deep wound between Germany and 
France—striving to do it in spite of violent chauvin- 
istic opposition at home. A great man! 

And there is Briand, minister of foreign affairs in 
the Republic of France. He, too, both as statesman 
and as diplomatist, is doing herculean work for 
peace. He is cooperating with Stresemann in the 
delicate and difficult task of healing that same old, 
deep wound. Another great man, with as much gold 
in his heart as there is silver in his tongue! 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, Britain’s peace hero, 
just has added a bit of luster to his name. He has 
joined the little company of diplomatists unafraid— 
small in numbers, but mighty in moral significance. 
Viscount Cecil has stepped out of the lesser into the 
larger light of his profession. He has had the cour- 
age to say so when he thought his country was 
wrong. He has had the courage to say so, not only 
with words, but with his job. 

Would that more of us were ready to talk like 
that with our jobs! 

This little company of the morally elect in the 
domain of politics is exclusively European. I do not 
pretend to have exhausted the list—I could name 
some other good men in Europe and in Asia—but the 
list is not too long. I could name several Americans 
who belong on the list; I wish I could name more. 
I could name Root. I could name Hughes. I could name 
Nicholas Murray Butler. They are not little men. 

You all, too, have heard of a certain rather quaint 
gentleman named Calvin Coolidge—a man who, 
when he does not intend to do a thing, remarks that 
he does not “choose” to do it. Mr. Coolidge, in my 
opinion, is essentially a great man—not exactly 
Hibiscus-like in color, perhaps, but honest, shrewd, 
somewhat hard to frighten, and wholesomely con: 
temptuous of the chauvinistic humbug. 

What, then, does it all come to—this poor speech, 
to which you have been so good as to listen? It 
comes to this: 

That the Rotarian spirit, by whatever name you 
may call it, is the spirit of civilization, the spirit of 
culture, the spirit of Christian charity, the spirit of 
peace. That this spirit must be made to beat piti- 
lessly upon the political conscience of the world. 

That the nations can have the statesmanship and 
the diplomacy which they deserve—no better, no 
worse, 

All the political portents, all the political omens, 
will be good—when? When the democracies, the 
hard-working, justice-honoring, peace-loving masses 
of the world, rise in their might and demand that 
they shall be good. 
Then, and only then. 
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Some K thical ( jonsiderations 


“Man's reach must e’er exceed his grasp” 


By Ben Gelling 


Former Honorary Special Commissioner of Rotary International 


THICS has been defined as 
the science of human duty,” 
a “rational explanation of 
the ideas of Rightness and 

Oughtness.” Rotary ethics is the 

application of the principles of right 

character and conduct in the realm of 

a Rotarian’s personal, business and 

community life. 

When a Rotarian is inducted into the 
membership of the Sydney Rotary Club 
he is reminded that he is an ambassador 
from Rotary to his classification and 
is expected to carry Rotary ideals into 
his professional or craft association. 
He is reminded also that Rotary will 
be judged by the way in which he 
exemplifies its principles and ideals in 
his relationships with his fellows. And 
the responsibility is thus cast upon him 
of making himself fully acquainted with 
those principles and ideals and of doing 
his utmost to work them out in his 
every day life. 

The ethics of Rotary are expressed in 
its Six Objects and its Code of Ethics. 
In these two documents we have the 
clearest exposition of the rules of right 
practice which every Rotarian is ex- 
pected to acknowledge not merely as a 
subjective attitude of mind but to be 
objectively reflected in his business and 
community life. They are not mere 
philosophic observations of more or less 
general application but are intimate, 
personal declarations of right conduct 
which every Rotarian is expected to 
apply to himself. That is why they are 
so searching. 

Let us look at them somewhat closely. 
Notice that Objects one, three, four and 
five are concerned with the idea of 
Service which, as applied by every Ro- 
tarian to his personal, business and 
community life, is to be the basis of 
his enterprise (Object 1). To this end 
he seeks “the development of acquaint- 
ance” (Object 4), and he acknowledges 
“the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions” (Object 5). 

Man cannot live alone; he is a social 
being, and as a member of the social 
group he can be led to altruistic efforts 
for their well being. But Rotarians are 
active business and professional men, 
and “competition is the soul of busi- 


ness,” 


66 


Can men engaged in the practical 
avairs of our modern commercial and 
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industrial world be active competitors 
and at the same time be linked together 
in a fellowship based on a common 
ideal of Service? Can competitive oper- 
ations be conducted on an ethical basis? 
Are we deluding ourselves when we 
answer “Yes?” Must it ever be every 
man for himself and the Devil take the 
hindmost? Should the aim of business 
be to destroy your competitor so that 
you may flourish on his ruin? 

Is it not only good ethics but com- 
mon-sense to answer “No”? 


But when we have answered yes and 
no respectively to the questions I have 
propounded there still remain some 
serious practical problems in ethics with 
which many Rotarians are faced. 

For instance, here is a manager of 
a large concern engaged in a highly 
competitive business, who finds diffi- 
culty in reconciling his sense of duty 
as a responsible employee (to whom 
perhaps hundreds of shareholders are 
looking for yearly dividends) with his 
acceptance of Rotary ethics. His busi- 
ness rivals are keenly competing for 
his customers, and some of them are 
adopting practices which threaten to 
seriously injure his trade and which, 
though strictly legal, are not strictly 
ethical. 

Now the problem is, shall he depart 
from his hitherto high standards and 
fight his competitors with their own 
weapons, or must he hold to what he 
believes to be the higher duty and so, 
perhaps, bring loss to his company? He 


himself, would unhesitatingly choose the 
higher path, but, he says to himself, 
“IT am not my own master; and have 
I the right to allow my personal predi- 
lection for better methods to stay my 
hand? Is it not my clear duty to do 
everything that is legally justifiable to 
promote the financial interests of those 
who employ me? It is true that, in my 
judgment, the methods which I must 
adopt to fight my competitors are not in 
accord with Rotary standards of ethics, 
but after all, that ubiquitous person, 
the man in the street, would see noth- 
ing wrong with them; and am I not a 
fool—and, what is worse, not quite loyal 
to my trust—if I hesitate to do to those 
others, my competitors, as they are do- 
ing to me.” 

The problem may have many varia- 
tions, but the issue is the same, namely 


the conflict between the Rotarian’s 
sense of obligation to the Rotary 
ethical standard, and his loyalty to 


those whose business he administers. 

Or, take another instance. Here is 
a Rotarian, who, as a highly placed 
public servant, or in some other posi- 
tion, enjoys a_ sheltered occupation. 
Ordinary business competition does not 
come near him. And yet he is faced 
with much the same ethical problem as 
his business Rotary friend. Jealous of 
his department’s reputation he may 
deny a mistake and bluff through an 
explanation which may serve its end 
but will be ethically unjustifiable. On 
the other hand if he frankly acknowl- 
edge the error and shoulder the blame 
he seems to be lowering the prestige of 
his whole department. 


AM I overstating the fact when I say 
“* that in these and a hundred other 
ways Rotarians are daily confronted 
with the conflict between their Rotafy 
ethical principles and the practical con- 
duct of their life’s work. Now, what 
has Rotary got to say to such men? 
Can there be a just reconciliation be- 
tween ethics and duty im’ such cases? 
Far be it from me to even imagine 
that I can finda solution for these 
difficulties. But I may perhaps indicate 
one consideration which may help. The 
head of every concern has a responsi- 
bility to every employee, even the hum- 
blest. The virtues and the vices of the 
(Continued on page 57) 











An [nternational 


Holiday 


By Sven V. Knudsen 


HE Rotary clubs of Denmark 


th t summer entertained 

one hundred American high 

schor boy For a e! ¢ 
month the boys and their eight adult 
leaders were the honorary guests of 
two hundred Danish households selected tart 
by the Rotary Clubs of Copenhagen and 


Aarhus in conjunction with the Ameri 
can Club of Denmark. These clubs gave’ sive 
this splendid service without any cost 
whatever to the boys. In fact the only 
expense to the boys, in the en- 





American 
high-school and_ col- 
lege age and boys of 
practically all nations 
around the world. It 
received at the very 


port of Rotary Inter- 
national. The exten- 


more than twenty-five 
thousand personal 
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boys of 


the moral sup- 


interchange of 








tire trip, was their passage back 
and forth and a few incidentals, 
the total for the two months 
amounting to $225.00. 

The trip is the first of its kind 
It is one of the results of the 
work of a rather new organiza 
tion “My Friend Abroad,” and 
the World Directory of Boys of 
All Nation 


plan was inaugurated in the col 


[wo years ago tnl 


ums of the magazine “The Open 


Road,” published in Boston. 


This plan embraced a_ world 


wide correspondence between 
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Above—Two of the me: 
who made arrangements. 
I. C. Hempel (left), chai: 
man of the Copenhagen 
Rotary Club receptio: 
committee, and John 
Ulrik (right), 
of the American Club ir 
Denmark 


At Left—In the royal 
box at this exhibition 
baseball game sat (left t 
right) P. Hammerlic! 
chairman of the _ recep 
tion committee; H. M 
King Christian X; A 
Sebbelov, president of 
Aarhus Rotary Club: 
Godfred Hansen, well 
known Danish Artic ex 
plorer; and Einar 5o- 
gaard-Larsen, secretary 0! 
Aarhus Rotary 





secretary 



























A group of Danish high-school boys in one of 

several exhibition drills, covering the whole cate- 

gory of Danish gymnastics, given for the one 

hundred American boys visiting in Copenhagen 
and Aarhus 


letters written mostly in Eng- 
lish, prompted the Rotary clubs 
of Denmark to accept the sug- 
gestion to follow up the personal 
correspondence of the boys by 
letting them meet personally the 
boys of Denmark. 

On September 138th the one 
hundred boys returned from 
their stay in Denmark. As 
spokesman of the boys, Delano 
Boynton, age 18, of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, 
in a radio message, expressed 
his impressions of the visit in 
this way: 

“In behalf of the American 
boys who have been living in 
Denmark, I want to thank the 
Danish people for giving us 
such a splendid vacation, by 
opening their homes to us and 


letting us see and experience !) 
life as it really is.” 

During the festivities in Copenhage! 
the American boys organized and 
lished a tabloid newspaper, which w 
a good example of not exactly the ! 
phase of American journalism, 
theless indicated to their hosts a recent 
trend in newspaperdom. At thé 
well banquet at Copenhagen, the | 
club and all its friends took 
tunity to say “Farewell.” O 
occasion a beautiful silver cup, 
had been donated by the fathe: on 
of the American boys, was pres‘ t 
the Rotary club of Denmark as 
of hearty appreciation and 
memory of what had been accon 
Thousands of people, members 
host families and their friends, 
see their “American sons” off wh 
left Copenhagen to return to Ar ericé 
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{ typical Danish host and hostess surrounded by their daughters 
The picture was taken on a big farm near Aarhus where the 


boys who visited them. 


and the American 


local Rotarians made arrangements for the activities and selected the homes 


about the 
that the 
individual 


interesting fact 
whole stay in Denmark was 
boys got so close to the 
homes that their hosts were more than 
willing to do everything possible for 


The most 


them. 


TO wonder that those one hundred 
+‘ American boys succeeded in great 
measure in doing exactly the very thing 
that was in the mind of the originator 
and organizer of the trip, namely, to 
prove to the people of Denmark that 
educated American boys are delightful 
and pleasant boys. These lads came 
from twenty different states and from 
forty-six different schools. They came 
from the Pacific coast, and the Atlantic 
coast, from rural sections and from cen- 
ters of industry. But they were all 
real American boys, sons 


present writer, and most of them paid 
their own passage. However, as an ex- 
ample of American cooperation and un- 
international relation- 
in America paid 


derstanding of 
ship, six Rotary club: 
the expenses of six boys who otherwise 
could not have accepted the 
from Denmark 


invitations 


The moving-picture which was taken 
of all of the various act 
the stay in Denmark is the 
proof of the fact that it is 
people of different 


ivities during 
most vivid 
for the 
to get to- 


easy 
nations 
gether if only the right means are used. 
When the American boys and the Dan- 
ish boys are seen together in the homes, 
on the athletic fields, and on their ex- 
times difficult to dis- 
And 


cursions, it is at 
tinguish Americans from Danes. 


31 
yet, the two nations have their own dis 
tinct features, as tl ey should have. 
The important point it seems to me, is 
only to make the individual national 
characteristics dovetail as they did on 


he Internationa 


t I 
Boys in Denmark’s Hom 

Someone has said that of all me 
diums, travel the best to § ne a 
broadened knowledge. Certain it is 
that with the increasing means of trans 
portation more and more international 
bridges will span our oceans the fu 
ture. After all, it is not what we read 


in books nor what we get from hearsay 


that gives us much an 


for the peoples of other lands as 


appreciation 


personal contact You cannot make 


friends by reading historical treatise 


but you can make friends by the pet 
sonal contact that comes from the clasp 
of hands. So it has been proven in the 


visits of these American boys in Dan 


ish homes. These boys will inva 


spread the message of Danish friendli 


ness and Danish good-will and hospitali 
ty through their own personal circle 


back home, and their influence cannot 


help but have an appreciable effect upon 


those parts of American life—school, 
home, and _ profession which are 
touched now and will be touched in 
time to come by these boy S. 

Perhaps, after all, whatever prog 


ress is to be made in international un 
derstanding will be made through ju 


And it is through Ro 
organiza 
day, that such con 


such influence 
tary, perhaps as much as any 


tion of the present 


tacts are being made po Dle tz tary 
believes not only in minimizing racial 
differences but casting her bread upon 
the waters of those common custom 
and ideals, characteristic of the best in 


every land. 





of descendants from the 
Mayflower, sons of more 
recent immigrants, sons 
of Christians and sons of 
Jews, all representative of 
that conglomeration of 
people to whom is entrust- 
ed the promotion of the 
true spirit of America and 
who will have in their 
keeping in the years to 
come the ideals of their 
country. They were se- 
lected by headmasters of 
the schools and by the 





The wharf at Aarhus when 
the one hundred American 
boys arrived for a week’s 
visit. Later they spent three 
weeks in Copenhagen. In 
both towns thousands of peo- 
ple turned out fer the re- 
ceptions and the boys made 
many personal friends be- 
sides demonstrating one way 
loward promoting better 
understanding 
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What Constitutes Vocational 
Service ? 


By M. Eugene Newsom 


Chairman of Vocational Service Committee of 
Rotary International 


66 T is a question that should be decided by the 
merchants themselves, without outside in- 
fluence, and it should be decided on its merits 

and demerits, as they affect merchants, and not as 
they affect any other class of business men.” This 
is a quotation from an editorial appearing a short 
while ago in the official organ of a state merchants’ 
association. There was an issue to be settled in 
which two organizations of business men were inter- 
ested. The interests of one apparently conflicted 
with the interests of the other. Purely selfish gain 
seemed to demand one thing, while “thoughtfulness 
of others” demanded the opposite. Similar situa- 
tions are arising every day in the business and pro- 
fessional life of individuals and in the organizations 
which those individuals represent. 

In Resolution Number 34, which should be familiar 
to all Rotarians, is found this interesting statement: 
“Fundamentally, Rotary is a philosophy of life that 
undertakes to reconcile the ever-present conflict be- 
tween the desire to profit for one’s self and the duty 
and consequent impulse to serve others. This 
philosophy is the philosophy of service.” This 
‘philosophy of life” seems to admit that the natural, 
human desire is to profit for self, but that duty 
demands that we develop within ourselves the im- 
pulse to serve others. 


Rotary International, in the adoption of the Frst 
Object, sets forth the primary motive for which 
Rotary, as an institution in the social order, exists: 
“To encourage and foster the Ideal of Service as the 
basis of all worthy enterprise.” There have been 
many articles written, many speeches made, in- 
terpreting “the ideal of service.’ The Aims and 
Objects committee of Rotary International will this 
year attempt to give further explanations and illus- 
trations. It will suffice for the present to suggest 
that you use your own interpretation or accept as a 
substitute “Thoughtfulness of Others.” The Golden 
Rule has been accepted by many as an excellent 
statement of the ideal of service. 


It should be the aim of every Rotary club to de- 
velop its members directly, and all men indirectly, 
in their capacity for service. Rotary International 
has deliberately and wisely selected man’s daily job, 
or his vocation, as the basis of membership in a 
Rotary club. Rotary’s vocational-service program 
seeks to develop the club members and others in the 
ideal of service through their daily jobs. Every man 
in Rotary has some vocation; otherwise he could not 
belong to a Rotary club. Every vocation has some 
impelling motive or basis upon which it seeks to 
build. It is this motive or basis of enterprise with 
which Rotary is concerned in its vocational-service 


program. If the basis of enterprise, of your pro 
fession or business, is solely that of personal gain 
or private profit then you do not and cannot sub- 
scribe to Rotary’s ideal. Again I say “thoughtful- 
ness of others” is the basis which Rotary is trying 
to encourage and foster. 


OMETIMES we hear a Rotarian say that the vo- 
‘ cational-service program of Rotary International 
is vague and indefinite. Such a statement is most often 
thoughtlessly made. There is nothing more simple 
in all of Rotary. The entire program has just one 
purpose, namely, to inspire and encourage the indi- 
vidual to properly interpret and apply in his daily 
vocational contacts the ideal of service. But for 
purposes of enlargement, suppose we state it in this 
way. First: you as a member of a Rotary club 
hold a classification. Second: that classification has 
some basis which justifies its existence. Rotary en- 
courages and fosters the “Ideal of Service” as the 
basis of all worthy enterprise. Third: Rotary seeks 
to encourage and foster the application of that ideal 
of service in the daily activities incident to the 
conduct of that vocation. Fourth: Rotary Inter- 
national has found that almost universally there are 
four channels through which expression can be given 
to that ideal of service in every vocation: (a) Em- 
ployment Relations, (b) Buying and Selling Rela- 
tions, (c) Competitor Relations, and (d) Interna- 
tional Trade Relations. Each individual in Rotary 
should find the best and most effective way of apply- 
ing the ideal through these and any other relations 
which are incident to his classification. 

And again, sometimes we hear a Rotarian say 
that Rotary International should not be concerned 
with programs, that after all Rotary is primarily 
interested in the development of friendships. Such 
a statement might come from the extremely ignorant 
or the extremely wise. If from the ignorant, the 
Rotary club is usually regarded as a luncheon club 
by the maker of the statement. If from the wise, 
I would say that he has “thought through” the 
entire field of Rotary and has concluded that real, 
genuine friendship and the laws governing friend- 
ships provide the truest basis for all forms of enter- 
prise. If Rotary can materially contribute to the 
development of friendship between individuals, busi- 
nesses, professions, and nations, and if the indi- 
vidual is willing to make friendship the basis of his 
job or vocation, then we have an ideal of service 
being applied in ways that should make all of us 
happy. If friendship can be expressed in all of our 
daily vocational contacts there will be no difficulty 
in reconciling Rotary’s vocational-service program 
with the ideas of those who advocate “friendship 
only.” * 
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By Robert H. Denehey 


“AMUEL A. HAMILTON, secre- 
.- tary of the Rotary Club at Hunt- 
y_ J ingdon, Pennsylvania, and freight 

there for the Pennsylvania Rail- 

has personally 

ed boys and four girls to master 

egraphy since 1879. None who ap- 

ed was turned away. The story of 

Sam Hamilton and the young people 

e has helped to climb up the ladder to 

s is a remarkable story of a man 

who has worked practically all of his 
fe to make other people happy. 


assisted one- 


One afternoon in July, 1879, a 15- 
year-old boy tapped the key of a tele- 
graph instrument in the railroad sta- 
tion at Adamsburg, Pennsylvania. The 
gent watched the youth closely. Then 
he said: “Sam, you know enough now 
about station work to get a job. I’ve 
taught you telegraphy and you must 
strike out for yourself.” 

“lm very grateful to you for your 
kindness and instruction,” the boy re- 
plied. “I’ll send you money from time 
to time until my tuition fee of forty 
lollars is paid.” In those days it was 
customary to pay this sum to an in- 
structor for a complete course in teleg- 
raphy. 

“Sam, you don’t owe me a cent,” said 
the agent. “You owe it to the first poor 
boy you meet who needs assistance in 
learning telegraphy. Pay it to him.” 

The agent’s farewell words of advice 
0 the young telegrapher have been held 
sacred in the memory of Sam Hamilton 
from that day to the present. 

One of Hamilton’s boys later became 
a railroad superintendent, others were 
appointed agents, several were pro- 
moted to the company’s general offices 
in Philadelphia, a few entered banking 
institutions, while many accepted posi- 
tions on other railroads. Of the one 
hundred and four young people, only 
nme went wrong. He was re-instated 
later in the community through the ef- 
forts of Hamilton. 

Today, these boys and girls, scattered 
all over the United States, affectionate- 

efer to Hamilton as their “Uncle 
Sam.” To many he has been general 
insel and advisor. In each case, he 
nspired these sons and daughters of 
ble parents to strive constantly for 

er goals. 


+ 


¢ muel A. Hamilton—he started 
104 boys and girls up the 
ladder of success 


“Why did you learn 
telegraphy at the age 
of fourteen?” I asked. 
“What made you hunt 
up the agent in Adams- 
burg?” 

“Well, my father 
wanted me to be a 
lawyer and I had 
planned to become a 
naval officer. Neither 
of us would ‘give in’ to 
the other and while we 
continued to talk for 
several weeks about my 
future I walked down 
to the railroad station 
one afternoon and had 
a long visit with the 
agent. 

“I told my troubles 
to the agent and he 
sympathized with me. | 








He was a practical man 
and I guess lawyers 
and naval officers meant 
nothing to him. Any- 
way, he asked me what 
I really intended to do. 
I replied that I wanted to work some- 
where on the railroad and he added 
that I would progress faster if I stud- 
ied telegraphy. Would he teach me? 
He said he would. Well, during my 
spare moments I spent the greater part 
of my time at the station, where the 
agent taught me how to send and re- 
ceive messages. He also taught me 
how to handle waybills, tariffs, and gen- 
eral station work. 


Pennsylvania, 


ae”, beeper I left home to accept my 

first job at the railroad station 
in Selinsgrove I had fifteen cents in my 
pocket and a pass. I paid ten cents to 
have my trunk hauled to the station 
and the five remaining cents I kept 
until pay day. The agent who taught 
me telegraphy bade me farewell and I 
told him I would remember always his 
request to help any poor boy who 
wanted to learn telegraphy. 

“When I arrived at my new destina- 
tion I was escorted to a boarding-house 
and the agent in Selinsgrove who was 
my employer extended to me credit 
unti! the first of the month. About six 


Samuel A. Hamilton learned telegraphy when a lad of fif- 
teen and in return for his free tuition, sacredly kept an 
obligation to help deserving young men and women. He is 
freight agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad at Huntingdon, 
and secretary of the 


Rotary Club of 


Huntingdon 


weeks later I was promoted to agent 
at Painter, a miles 
down the line. 

“At this new work I made the ac 
quaintance of a cripple, a boy about my 
own age who asked me if I would teach 
him telegraphy. I vividly recalled the 
parting words of my instructor and I 
realized there was but one answer I 
could give this boy on crutches. So I 
gave him some work to do about the 
station and during the day and some- 
times at night I taught him telegraphy. 
Another boy heard about the lessons I 
was giving and he also asked me for 
assistance. This boy later became sup- 
erintendent of a railroad at Buffalo, 
New York. 

“When the third boy appeared, the 
principal of the local high school heard 
about my work and he sent me other 
boys to teach. But I exacted a promise 
from each boy that I would instruct him 
only on condition that he would never 
turn down a request from any poor and 
worthy person desiring to learn teleg- 
raphy. I also decided to teach only 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Rotary in Germany 

‘THE first Rotary club in Germany was organized at 

Hamburg on the 8th of October. Thus Germany 
becomes the forty-third country to welcome Rotary. 
The favorable publicity during the Ostend Convention 
and the influx of Rotarian tourists into Germany fol- 
lowing that event, of course, gave tremendous impetus 
to organization activity. But a great part of the credit 
goes to prominent German business and professional 
men who were not only interested in seeing Rotary 
extended throughout their country, but who actively 
helped to lay the groundwork of the new club at Ham- 
burg. 

There are fifty cities in Germany—each of more than 
a hundred thousand population—and several hundred 
cities with a population between twenty thousand and 
a hundred thousand. All are splendid possibilities for 
Rotary clubs. The spirit of camaraderie of the German 
is distinctly the spirit of Rotary and will provide a 
subsoil where Rotary should grow rapidly. However, 
extension will proceed cautiously with the careful at- 
tention to detail that has attended with so much suc- 
cess the organization of the first club at Hamburg. 

Rotary found a welcome awaiting her in Germany 
just as she has found a welcome in every other country 
where Rotary has come to stand for cooperative effort 
and good-will and understanding. The country that 
gave to the world the art of Diirer and Holbein, the 
poetry of Goethe, the philosophy of Kant—the country 
whose Teutonic legendry and folk customs are so well 
epitomized in the Nibelungenlied—in turn accepts from 
the Western World this new idea in cooperation and 
this new kind of international harmonizing influence. 

War has been a sinister disturber in Europe for a 
thousand years. A new entente cordiale may be pos- 
sible, not between two nations alone, but among men 
living in countries with age-old natural barriers as well 
as artificial high fences, all obstacles to friendly inter- 
course. Rotary, perhaps, may prove to be the leaven 
that will help to bring harmony out of discord. 


The International Fixed Calendar 


\ HEN our reasoning is attacked we are much more 

likely to yield to logic than when our sentiment is 
assailed. If the sentiment is at all connected with 
tradition or other observance we are still more stubborn. 
Only a very obvious gain to be had will make us change 
our ways in such a case. 

In one instance at least the obvious gain seems to 
exist. We refer to the proposals for calendar reform 
and particularly to the International Fixed Calendar 
proposed by Moses B. Cotsworth and lately brought to 
public attention largely through the efforts of George 
Eastman. 

Briefly this adoption would provide us with a calendar 


with thirteen equal months—the extra month t 
inserted between June and July. Each month wou\| 
have 28 days and would begin on Sunday. The 3¢ 
day would be known as Year Day and would be 
serted between December 28th and January first; 
leap years the 366th day would be inserted between thy 
last day of June and the first day of the new mont 

A list of the advantages to be gained by such a de- 

parture from our present illogical calendar, as listed 
by Mr. Eastman, includes: 

1. All months would be equal, having the same 
curring days. 

2. The day of the week would always indicate the 
monthly date—and conversely. Day and dat 
could be recorded on clock and watch dials. 

3. The complete four weeks would exactly quarte: 
all months thus harmonizing wages with monthly 
rent, expenditures, etc. 

4. Pay day would come on the same date every 

month. 

Each week-day would recur on its four fixed 
monthly dates thus making production, pay- 
ments, etc., more regular. 

6. All periods for earning or spending would be 
either equal or practically exact multiples of each 
other. 

Holidays would always occur on the same week- 
day—many could be celebrated on Mondays thus 
giving workers a clear week-end. 

8. Month-ends and week-ends would coincide. 

9. Months would be comparable without adjust- 
ments for unequal number of days—thus elimi- 
nating much clerical work, facilitating account- 
ing and statistical reports. 

10. The computation of interest would be much 
simplified. 

11. Easter could be fixed—with benefit to churches, 
schools, and certain industries. | 

12. There would be more rapid money turn-over with 
resultant saving to the nation as a whole. 

13. There would be a saving of money in printing 
calendars, and of time in referring to calendars. | 

Despite some disadvantages due to the fact that 

thirteen is not divisible by 2, 3, 4, or 6, and in requir- 
ing one more monthly report, this International Fixed 
Calendar was accounted the best submitted to a com- 
mittee of the League of Nations. One of the best 
arguments in its favor is that some business firms 
already use similar calendars for their own calculations. 
The reform could be put into effect by 1930—provided 
enough interest is evinced. Appropriate legislation 
could deal with much of the disadvantage due to change, 
and after some inevitable slight confusion at th: 
ginning there seems no reason why such a calen ar 
should not benefit the world. 
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Rotary—From a Raw 
Recruit 


ry \ODAY I became a Rotarian. I 
| can’t get it off my mind for some 
reason. I feel somebody ought 

) something about it. The feeling 
lifficult to describe. It is something 


ke the many big events in a man’s 

He is born. He gets a job. He 

gets fired. He gets another, makes 

good and wins a wife. A baby comes 
his home. 


1 of these are events in a man’s 
life—big events, important events. I 
feel that this Rotary thing is one of 
the biggest things that ever came into 
my life. 

[hese comments are offered without 
reservation, without apology. The 
writer is fully aware of the extremely 
bad manner shown in thus speaking 
out so boldly and upon so short an ac- 
quaintance. Doubtless, some of the 
good members of the club very properly 
will sit down upon him when he next 
shows himself. He will accept in all 
humility—but without penitence. 

I insist that something ought to be 
done about it, for I became a Rotarian 
today, and the feeling still is upon me 
strongly, and I must deliver myself of 
it to become reconciled with an out- 
raged conscience and quiet an inward 
rebellion. 

The feeling comes about in this way. 

ve been trying to find out something 
about Rotary. That possibly discovers 
me as very poor Rotary material. For 
men are supposed to let Rotary first 
find out something about them. 

This subtle spell of Rotary, however, 
I must confess, has been upon me for 
1 long time—a very long time. Many 
times I’ve thought I understood what 
it was all about, only in the end to 
come up gasping, questioning anew, 
wondering all over again. 

Today it was explained to me that 
Rotary is not explainable. That was 
disconcerting, disappointing. 

“It is not a tangible thing,” I was 
solemnly assured—very solemnly. 

Perhaps the speaker was right. 
Who am I, a raw recruit, possibly the 

‘west of the raw, to dispute him? 

In another instant I was sure I knew 

| about it. It was good fellowship, 


companionship, the opening of hearts 
vetween men and men, the taking down 
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ALKING it over 3 

across the conference = 
table has solved many indi- $% 
vidual and group problems, - 
corrected many thoughtless 
practices. This department $ 
of your magazine is intended + 
to do the same things. It will $ 
succeed to the extent 


that 
both club officials end indi- 
vidual members enter into 
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frank discussion. Contribu- 
tions to these columns will be 


The Editors. 


aoe 


Rotonortons 


welcomed. 


ae a a a a 
of the barriers of human pretenses and 
the facing of human factors with 
frankness. 

It was a ritual of handshaking, I 
felt sure for a moment. It was the 
making of free license with first names 
and abbreviated names. For instance, 


there was that extraordinary occur- 
rence of the president of the bank 
where I deposit my limited income 


and occasionally make small loans— 
there was the incident of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman coming to my 
table and calling me by the abbreviated 
name that men use who love me. And 
he insisted that his name wasn’t Mr. 
Lampton at all; it was Thad. I 
couldn’t quite make up my mind to ac- 
cept that liberty, but it was thrilling. 

What a wonderful thing, I thought, 
is this spirit of Rotary! 

Then I stopped. I decided that may- 
be I wasn’t sure about it after all. 
The fellowship features were fine, of 
course, but it didn’t stop there, and the 
ritual of hand-shaking and first-naming 
was truly inspiring, but yet the spirit 
of the thing—that was it, the spirit! 
The spirit! But the spirit of what? 

Again I could hear the voice of the 
speaker— 

“Rotary is not a 
not explainable!” 


tangible thing-— 


The mystery grew deep about the 
subject again. Then the plates were 
back, and there was talking. It was 
generally concerned about helping 


somebody do something, and there was 
more talking, something about boys, 
helping boys. 

Then, came the thought, this Rotary 
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thing is truly a spirit—a spirit of char 
ity! 

For a time 
tion we futile humans 
when we believe we have settled 
ter, have solved a question. For 
there was the sort of cocky feeling that 
a young raw recruit will indulge him 
self in at the thought that he has 
grasped something that long has been 
unknown even to the good brother who 
has been following the Rotary plan 
these many years. 

Rotary was charity, 
of these, you know— 

Then the gong sounded, people were 
getting to their feet and reaching for 
hats or for the hands of old friends, 
and for a time there was laughter and 
slapping of each other on the back and 
of old members telling the new member 
how glad they were to welcome him in, 
and—well, there much of the 
usual stuff that goes when men who 
know and love each other are together. 

Some how it all caused a tightening 
of the throat. Here was something 
bigger than anything else. It was the 
putting aside of the many small wor- 
ries and ugly thoughts of the day, the 
crushing out of the petty jealousies and 
quarrels of the day and the outgrowing 
of real manhood. 

There was, it was impressed, in very 
truth, something vastly more to Rotary 
than appeared on the surface. 


T= raw recruit left the 

room much happier than he had been 
in a long time, with a feeling of inner 
cleanliness that he hadn’t felt in a long 
time, with a sense of courage he hadn’t 
known for a long time. Yet he was 
just as puzzled about Rotary as ever. 
He was pretty much like the blind man 
of Hindustan who went to see the ele- 
phant. Rotary, after all, could not be 
approached from just one angle. It 
was—well, after all what is this Ro 
tary? It’s a cycle, a thing unending, 
never beginning—a thing that always 
was and always will be. 

And yet, what is Rotary? It is a 
spirit. What spirit? Can’t somebody 
help a raw recruit? 

Of course, one can easily see, the 
force of Rotary is in the spirit of the 
thing. That is the vital, alive part of 
it. Perhaps it suggests—if a raw re- 
cruit may presume to have any worth- 
while ideas on the subject that toward 


there was that satisfac 
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which man has been groping ever since 
the first man, that which he is groping 
for now, and that which he, no doubt, 
will be groping for in time to come— 
self-development. 

“But truly it is not because of the 
selfish desires of men that Rotary has 
become a great thing?” the recruit told 
himself. 

No. That is not self-development. 
That is obvious even to a raw recruit. 
Jesus, the great Teacher, said that a 
man must give his life to gain life. 
That being true, a man must give of 
his life to others to make his life fuller 
and more complete. 

This raw recruit, long under the 
spell of Rotary, has been seeking to 
account for this spell for several years. 
As a newspaper reporter he has seen 
many Rotary gatherings. He has seen 
men cheerfully sacrifice great ambi- 
tions “for the geod of Rotary.” He 
has seen the faces of men glow with 
genuine pleasure and happiness when 
assigned to a service for Rotary, some- 
time to a difficult, arduous service. 
He has seen men turn down appoint- 
ments with good customers, cancel golf 
engagements with life-long friends, 
impatiently tell secretaries they must 
not, under any cir-cum-stances be dis- 
turbed—and then cheerfully pick up 
the telephone receiver and tell the man 
at the other end of the line that he 
would be right down to see what he 
could do for some urgent cause. 

And some how, as this raw recruit 
sat at that first luncheon as a mem- 
ber of Rotary, brazenly daring to be- 
lieve he understood the spirit that holds 
this group, there swept over him vivid 
recollections of a contact with all that 
was ugly and selfish and sordid in life. 
There came over him recollections of 
so many instances of men at their 
worst, filled with small conceits, petty 
vanities, ugly jealousies, selfish dollar- 
grabbing. 

Even a raw recruit, under the magic 
spell of Rotary, could not help but 
understand that here is a side of life 
that is full and sufficient, making for 
contentment and happiness. And from 
down in his heart there came a short 
but bold little prayer of appreciation 
for Rotary and a thing like the Rotary 
spirit—big and brave and clean and 
unselfish, generous! 

What is Rotary? I don’t know. I 
just wish to make a confession and say 
that today I was rash and foolish 
enough to believe I had identified the 
spirit of this overwhelming, all-engulf- 
ing force that is attempting to make 
mankind a little better for its exist- 
ence. I make full apology. After all, 
you couldn’t expect much of a raw re- 
cruit. 

However, I am reminded of an inci- 
dent. Maybe it hasn’t anything to do 
with Rotary. I frankly don’t know. It 
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was in Chicago. Snow was piled high 
over the streets. It was bitterly cold. 
A little girl was trying to cross the 
street where a sea of traffic surged. 
A blue-armed policeman threw up a 
hand and stayed the sea. The little 
girl staggered out under the light. 
Her clothes were shabby and torn, and 
her face was strained and worn, and 
on her back was a large boy. He was 
a cripple. His legs dangled helplessly 
at her side. 

“Isn’t your passenger pretty heavy?” 
asked a kindly old gentleman at the 
farthest curb as he helped her to the 
sidewalk. 

She flashed at him a smile filled with 
the glory of pure love and in an instant 
her face was transformed from plain 
features torn with care to a thing of 
beauty and splendor, as she bravely 
made answer: 

“No sir; he ain’t heavy. He’s my 
brother!” 

I don’t pretend to know just what 
she meant. I’m just a raw recruit, a 
frash young upstart who is supposed 
to call distinguished gentlemen many 
years his senior by their first names. 
I’ve decided, in fact, since this noon, 
that I don’t know much of anything. 
Perhaps if I ever do understand what 
she meant, I’ll know something about 
Rotary and—who know’s—some day 
may be worthy the name of Rotarian. 
Perhaps by that time I’ll fully under- 
stand that line about “He profits most 
who serves best.” 

I’m fully convinced, though, that I 
haven’t the slightest conception of that 
great, wonderful, overwhelming spirit 
that holds Rotary and its purpose. 

Perhaps it is too big for a raw re- 
cruit to understand. Perhaps it is too 
big for him ever to understand. 

There are so many things too big 
for many of us futile mortals fully to 
grasp. 

CRADDOCK GOINS. 

Jackson, Mississippi. 


Representation at the District 


Conferences 
AT the annual conference this year 
“*“ in one of the districts of Rotary 
international five clubs—a significant 
and startling percentage of the total 
number in the district—failed to be 
represented. 

While three of the derelict clubs are 
comparatively new and small, having 
been organized during the latter part 
of the administrative year 1925-26, 
one of the others was chartered in 
1924, and the fifth one, with a present 
membership of about fifty, has been 
established easily five or six years and, 
especially in boys work and _ the 
crippled children movement, has been 
performing very creditable service. 

Is it not both disappointing and sur- 
prising that Rotary clubs, particularly 
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any that have been functioni; - 
considerable period, should ; 

spirit of indifference or neglec: ard 
their district conference? 

In times of national peace a; 
quility and in the absence of » 
and widespread epidemic or Lity 
it is extremely difficult to conc. o o 
reconcile circumstances that wo ; 
clude the possibility of a single 6 of 
a group of twenty to fifty R . 
devoting only two brief days 
duty and distinction of repr. i 
his club at an annual district © fe». 
ence within the confines of his own oy 
an adjoining state, particularly whe; 
the expenses of accredited delegutes ty 
such assemblages are defrayed by { 
club. 

Indeed, every board of directors who 
have the true vision of Rotary and the 
proper ambition and desire to kee; 
themselves and their club in touch with 
the development and progress of the 
movement will not alone see that the 
number of delegates to which the club 
is entitled are sent to the district con- 
ference and at the club’s expense, but 
likewise endeavor themselves to attend 
it. It would be false and foolish econ 
omy and absolutely out of harmony 
with both the spirit and whole broad 
scheme of Rotary for any club to at- 
tempt to save a few dollars for its 
treasury by withholding the necessary 
traveling expenses of such delegate or 
delegates, thus possibly sacrificing offi 
cial representation at the conference. 

Therefore, in view of the vital im- 
portance educationally and spiritually 
to every Rotarian individually of at- 
tending these gatherings; of his obliga- 
tion in this connection to his own club; 
of the mark of appreciation and re- 
spect due to the district governor, who 
during his administration and at a 
financial sacrifice has probably devoted 
practically all of his time, thought, and 
energy to the interests of the clubs, 
collectively and individually; and of 
the convenience and ease and limited 
expense with which the conference city 
can be reached, it immediately chal- 
lenges one’s most elastic and charitable 
imagination to divine an excuse for the 
failure of any Rotary club to be rep- 
resented at a district conference of 
which it is supposed to be a component 
part. 

While no legislation should be neces: 
sary to compel representation of clubs 
at either International conventions 0 
district conferences, and notably the 
latter, it would seem to me that | 
would be just as consistent and de 
sirable for Rotary International % 
adopt a law or rule requiring every 
club to be officially represented < each 
annual conference in its own © strict 
as it is to penalize a club by t'« for 
feiture of its charter for its fail re for 


(Continued on page 43) 
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“ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.”—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Little Journeys 
fice or Factory 
Louis, MissourI.—To foster bet- 
operation between businesses the 
Rotarians of St. Louis make a trip to 


business place of one member 
week. Every Wednesday after- 
the Rotarians gather at some 


or office designated at the pre- 
ceding luncheon meeting, and observe 
w this particular business is carried 
These “little journeys” were ar- 
ranged by Percy Redmund, club presi- 
lent, and have been enjoyed for more 
han two months. 


Bazaar Nets Nearly $1,000 
For Boys Work 

KINGSTON, ONTARIO.—During Sep- 
tember the local Rotary club held a ba- 
zaar which was enthusiastically sup- 
ported. As a result there is now almost 


$1,000 more in the club’s boys work 


»@ 


v 


fund. The fund had been decreasing 
during the summer as the club sent 
twelve boys away to a camp, keeping 
them there for two weeks and paying 
all expenses of this The 
Kingston Rotarians have also been ac- 


vacation. 


tive in extension work and hope to see 
results before long. 


Twelve Countries Represented 
At Sixth Object Meeting 

CAIRO, ILLINOIS.—Through its Fellow- 
ship Committee, Cairo Rotary gave a 
demonstration of the Sixth Object by 
entertaining resident foreign-born citi- 
As 
each was introduced brief reference was 
made to his native land. Following 
these presentations Rotarian A. R. 
Boone of Carbondale spoke on Interna- 
tional Good Will and displayed the fa- 
mous Rotary Wheel with its parts fur- 
nished by Rotary clubs of thirty-five 
countries. 


zens representing twelve countries. 








Photo: J Meiner & Son, Zurich, 


Nearly 1,000 at 
Community Meet 

CARTHAGE, MissouRI.—From 800 to 
1,000 people accepted the 
sent out by the rural acquaintance 
committee of Carthage Rotary and the 
resultant gathering did much for pro- 
moting a helpful community spirit. The 
program included a 30-minute talk on 
farm problems by Rotarian Allen Mc 
Reynolds who pointed out the difficul 
ties of controlling either farm produc 
tion or marketing of farm products and 
the relatively high productivity of in 
dustrial workers due to the use of ma 
chinery—a method which has not been 
generally applied to farming save in 
the far west where wheat is produced 


invitations 


on a large scale. 


There Was 

Enough to Eat 
MIDWEST, WYOMING. 

size, shape, and shade 

dred of them, formed a long line before 


Boys of every 
some five hun 
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Chis Council Meeting held at Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-17, was attended by European District Governors and other promi- 


nent Rotarians of several countries. 
quite successful. 


In the front row are (left to right) the following officials of Rotary International: 


The Council, designed to function much the same as the one held earlier at Chicago, proved 


Frank W. Mulholland, Toledo, 


Uhio, Past President and Chairman, Aims and Objects Committee; Thomas Stephenson, Edinburgh, Scotland, President, R. I. B. L.; 
hesley R. Perry, Chicago, Illinois, Secretary; Albert Bouchery, Ostend, Belgium, Director; Marcel Franck, Paris, France, Director; 
\rthur H. Sapp, Huntington, Indiana, President; Edouard Willems, Brussels, Belgium, Governor, Sixty-first District; I. B. Sutton, 
mpico, Mexico, Third Vice-President; Charles E. White, Belfast, Ireland, Director; Sydney W. Pascall, London, England, Vice- 
‘hairman, Aims and Objects Committee; Alexander Wilkie, Edinburgh, Scotland, Vice-Chairman, Rotary Foundation Committee; and 


Thompson Elliott, Member, Constitution and By-Laws Committee. At the right end of the second row is James Carmichael, Lei- 
cester, England, Member of Convention Committee for the Convention at Minneapolis next year. 














A photograph of the Rotary Club of Valparaiso, which had as its guest recently Sr. Carlos Davila, 
(seated, first row, center), who has been appointed Ambassador to the United States (see page 16). 
The executives’ meeting of the Rotary Clubs of Chile was held in Valparaiso on October 1-2. 
lieving that better results can be obtained if Boy’s Week is celebrated in the spring, District Governor 
Eduardo Moore has asked all Chilean Clubs to observe that week some time during the month of April. 


tables piled high with food. The line 
moved—passed—repassed. Busy Ro- 
tarians behind the tables thought it 


wipe off the perspira 
The piles of 
Thousands 


would be nice to 
tion—could not find time. 

food dwindled, disappeared. 
of “hot dogs,” hundreds of buns, forty 
gallons of milk, twenty-five gallons of 
fruit punch, fifty pounds of chocolate 
wafers went into calloused young palms 
immediately transferred to 
The Rotary Club of 


were 
voracious mouths. 
Midwest was giving a picnic for boys of 
the oilfields. After the lunch at the 
baseball park the boys were loaded into 
busses, trucks, and Rotarians’ automo- 
biles; the cavalcade started for home. 
The boys said it had been a fine picnic. 


A few mothers, searching their cup- 
boards for castor oil, were only half 
convinced. 
Memorial Service 
For Island Governor 

MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—A reg- 


ular meeting of the local Rotarians was 
devoted to an impressive necrological 
service in memory of the late General 
Leonard Wood, Governor of the Philip- 
pines, who was an honorary member 
of the club. Suitable addresses were 
given by President E. A. Perkins; C. 
W. Franks, secretary to the Governor; 
Miguel] Cuaderno, assistant manager of 
the Philippine National Bank; and C. 
A. Johns, associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court. A. P. Drakeford sang 
appropriate hymns. Of special inter- 
est was the comment of Rotarian Cu- 
aderno “He died working for the people 
to whom he had pledged his service. 
Such a man could not have done less.” 

Resolutions of sympathy were sent 
to Mrs. Wood. 
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Organize Calf Club 
With 25 Members 


CONWAY, ARKANSAS.—The county ag- 
ricultural agent and other members of 
the boys work committee of Conway 
Rotary recommended that the club 
should promote a livestock club for ru- 
ral boys and girls. Consequently, some 
time later juniors came to the farm of 
the State Teachers College to take 
charge of twenty-five registered Jersey 
calves. The calves were bought at an 
average price of $100 and each boy or 
totarian a promise to 
Calf club 


girl gave some 
repay the price of a calf. 


members will compete for prizes of- 
fered by the Rotarians and undoubtedly 
the experience of caring for stock and 
undertaking financial 

will be good for the young people. 


responsibilities 


come along. 
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Present Chain of Office 


To District Governor 


the 


ur 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 
cal honors greeted Rotarians re} 
ing all the other Rotary clubs of 
Zealand when they visited the Ws 
b. The visitors had been att 


ton clu 


ing a district conference under tl 
District Governor 


rection 


Rhodes 
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dent of the Wellington club, 
Governor Charles with a gold chair 
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These boys and girls are niembers of a livestock club that is being sponsored 
Rotary Club of Conway, Arkansas, in cooperation with the work of the county 


tural agent. 


scribed elsewhere on this page. 
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the presentation being arranged 
ickland members. The first four 
f this chain bear the names of 
at Commissioner—the Hon. George 
I _ and of subsequent Governors 
Herbert, Peter Barr, and Charles 
s, New links will be added in the 
_ each club that furnishes a dis- 
governor having a chance to con- 
one. The district governor was 
in ovation and his address was 
.d by one from the Hon. George 


| s. Among the club executives 
nt was John Murray, president of 
ub at Palmerton North where 

né year’s conference will be held. 


Provide Open-Air Ward 
For Crippled Children 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO.—Two little pa- 
tients at Brantford Hospital unveiled 
nze tablet draped with the Ameri- 
can and the Canadian flags. Many visi- 

; then read the following inscription: 
“Rotary Club Ward for crippled chil- 
iren. In honor of Edgar F. ‘Daddy’ 
Allen, Elyria, Ohio, 1927.” 

In the ten years that the local Ro- 
tarians have been quietly supporting 

wk for crippled children some 75 pa- 
tients have been treated by the most 
expert medical and surgical men in On- 


tario. It was necessary to send these 


patients to Toronto as no 


facilities | 


were then available at Brantford Hos- | 


provided an open-air ward with seven 
cots, the children can he cared for at 


home, 


pital. Now that the Rotary Club has 


“Daddy” Allen in the course of his | 


reminded his 


address 


audience that | 


about 50 per cent of the 500,000 crippled | 
children in North America might have | 


been cured had they been cared for 
soon enough, and another 25 per cent 
might have been made self-supporting 
if proper agencies were available. His 
twenty years of work on behalf of 
these children had taught him that 
ihere were two forms of service: the 
indirect, using money or influence; and 
the direct, by personal contact. 

were useful—the latter was best. 


Win First Game 
Of Quoit Tournament 

DOWNINGTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. — To 
the long list of trophies for which Ro- 
tary sportsmen are contending is now 
added a silver cup offered by Edward 
Garman of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
to that Rotary team winning three 
games in the inter-city quoit tourna- 
ment. The first game, tossed off during 
the picnic given by Downingtown Ro- 
tarians for fellow-members from all 
over their county, was won by Downing- 
ton. The quoit pitching and swimming 
followed a baseball game in which the 
West Chester team defeated Phoenix- 

e, 16 to 4. Nine clubs were repre- 


ted at the gathering and a very com- 
picte program brought pleasure to all. 


Both | 
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Among those who attended the gath- 
ering were Arthur H. Sapp, president 
of Rotary International; and Pearl K. 
McKee, district governor. President 
Sapp delivered an inspiring address. 


Tri-State Round-U p 
May Be Annual Event 


DUBUQUE, IowA.—Members of the lo- 
cal Rotary club are so pleased with the 
success of their Tri-State Round Up 
that it seems probable that this event 
will be held annually. Registrations 
numbered 464 and about two-thirds of 
the visiting Rotarians brought their la- 
dies with them. Rotarians came from 
Rockford, Freeport, Rock Island, Mo- 
line, and Savanna, Illinois; Madison 
and Two Rivers, Wisconsin; and Clin- 
ton, Davenport, Cedar Rapids, Water- 
loo, Oelwein, Independence, Manchester, 
Anamosa, and Monticello, Iowa. 


During the day the visitors joined in 
a golf tournament at the Country Club 
or played bridge and went sight-seeing. 
In the evening there was an open-air 
dinner and a program at Eagle Point 
park overlooking the Mississippi river 
and adjoining territory in the three 
States represented by the Rotarians 
present. Musical “The 
Dance of the Fairies’ were other me 
morable items on the program. 
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Surely you want to \ 





see the wonders of 


SOUTH AFRICA 


\ 

” 

| 
a land of mystic magnificence—towering moun 
tains, majestic waterfalls, beautiful rivers and verdant J 
veld. The land of modern cities, native kraals, mellow id 
sunshine and cool, invigorating climate. 
The land of beautiful flowers, sylvan glades, botanical 
gardens and primeval forests. Where you can motor over fine roads 
or travel by fast, luxurious trains. 













Where you can see— 


The Mighty Drakensberg 
Mountains 

Wonderful Victoria Falls 

Speedy, Preening Ostriches 

Kruger Big Game Park 

and Glorious Cape Peninsula 


Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Barbaric Warrior Dances 

Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Giant Diamond 
Gold Mines 


and 


As for travel, the South African Government Railways are inter 
nationally famous for comfort, speed, safety, convenience; dining 
and sleeping car service. 

The several de luxe cruises to South Africa this coming winter have 
already booked over 2,000 Americans. Write for free booklet, “In 
the Track of the Sun’’, or send 12 cents (to cover postage) for fully 
illustrated travel booklets. 


South African Government & 


Travel Bureau 


Bowling Green Offices 


No. 11 Broadway, New York City 
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of those who from time to time raised 
their voice against the violations of in- 
ternational law. Yet, strange to say, 
the belligerents never ceased to appeal 
to it against each other. It was not 
dead. 

When the war came to an end and 
men awoke from the nightmare of the 
several years that it had lasted, from 
its outbreak to the signing of treaties 
of peace, they saw nothing but ruin 
throughout Europe, physical and moral. 
Governments had set the example of 
defying the law, which they had been 
building up before the war. They 
seemed as bewildered at its conclusion 
as the public. Under the driving power 
of the idealistic, but, at times, imprac- 
tical, President Wilson—nevertheless 
one of the greatest statesmen of his age 
—the League of Nations was founded. 
Though the United States is not a mem- 
ber of it, this does not diminish the 
service rendered to Europe in its crea- 
tion. To President Wilson is due the 
fact that the covenant establishing the 
League is a part of each treaty. For 
the first time in history, as he pointed 
out to the present writer, a treaty of 
peace contains the means of rectifying 
its errors and failures within its four 
corners. 

The failure of the enactments of the 
Hague Conventions and of the Declara- 
tion of London had shown that it was 
futile to think that commanders in war 
will ever sacrifice to humanitarian con- 
sideration any measure they think use- 
ful for the weakening of the enemy. 
All energy had now to be concentrated 
on the winning of war. However, dur- 
ing the war charges were brought by 
the belligerents against each other for 
breaches of international law as a liv- 
ing thing—not of the enactments, but 
of the moral law which is “not law 
properly so called.” The Institute and 
Association of International Law and 
the Interparliamentary Union felt en- 
couraged to activity as never before. 
All the existing agencies displayed zeal 
for the constitution of peace by agree- 
ment. The last meetings of all the 
three hold the “record” for work and 
attendance. 


THER societies have sprung into ex- 

istence: 

The School of International Law of 
the Academy at the Hague; The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in 
London; The German Institute for 
Study of International Law at Kiel; 
The University Institute of Higher 
Studies at Geneva; The Bureau of In- 
ternational Studies at Geneva; The In- 
stitute of Higher International Studies 
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The Law of Nations 
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in Paris. Besides these institutions de- 
voted to the study of international law 
and foreign relations there are the nu- 
merous societies working in Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany for the pro- 
motion of public interest in the League 
of Nations itself. Those latter are cen- 
tralized at a “Summer School of the 
League of Nations,” which meets an- 
nually at Geneva to familiarize the 
workers with the labor of the different 
branches of the League. Lastly must 
be mentioned the “International Diplo- 
matic Academy” recently founded in 
Paris, a body recruited mainly from 
ex-diplomatists and specialists of inter- 
national law and diplomacy, who are 
untrammeled by official obligations and 
able to give in perfect freedom the 
benefit of their experience to the cause 
of international amity. It is composed 
of 150 members, who are the governing 
body, and of an unlimited number of 
adherents. This new academy is al- 
ready active and is likely to prove a 
lively competitor of the Institute and 
Association of International Law and 
of the Inter-parliamentary Union. 
These four groups comprising repre- 
sentatives of Parliament, diplomacy, the 
law, and the general public contribute 
each of them from different sources to 
the promotion of the same cause. 

On the American continent there has 
long been a deep interest among a large 
section of the public in the reform of 
international law through peace propa- 
ganda. There has also been consider- 
able expenditure by the Government in 
valuable and exhaustive digests of the 
concrete cases with which it has had 
to deal, such as Wharton’s and Moore’s 
Digests. There is also the activity of 
the Carnegie Endowment in its juridi- 
cal foundations, and lastly the work 
of the Pan-American Conferences, with 
which M. Alexander Alvarez, the dis- 
tinguished Chilean jurist, has made 
Europeans familiar through his books 
published in Paris in the French lan- 
guage. 

British statecraft, we have already 
seen, has shown scant respect for un- 
written international law, and the same 
may be said of the British intellectual 
public generally; so little, indeed, that 
there are only three professorships of 
the subject in the whole British empire, 
all three due to private initiative. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the 
London University has just created a 
full professorship of international law 
with an adequate salary which may be 
an example for other universities of the 
kingdom which as yet have none. 

In the United States, I venture to 
think, general interest in the subject, 
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at least until very recently, 
much greater. 

On the continent of Europe 
terest in the subject, on the c art 
is so great that practically ever: yy). 
versity provides lectures on Na- 
tional law, and in France and [ta\y 
there is a professorship of it in over, 
university. In Paris there are thro 
at the Law Faculty, two at the Schoo 
of Political Science, two at the Scho 
of International Studies, and one at th, 
Free Catholic University. In all, eigh: 
courses on international law at the die. 
posal of the student. 


BOVE all these official and nop. 

official agencies for the promotion of 
law and peace is the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, now firmly es- 
tablished at The Hague. This Court 
owes its origin entirely to Americans 
At the Hague Conference of 1907 the 
scheme of such Court was laid befor 
it by the American delegation and ably 
defended by Dr. James Brown Scott, 
who, I may mention, presided at th: 
recent meeting of the Institute of In- 
ternational Law, and whose driving 
power is one of the assets of the pres- 
ent movement for the consolidation of 
peace. 

The Permanent Court of Interna. 
tional Justice has shown itself a highly 
efficient, independent, and conscientious 
tribunal, which has earned universal 
respect. Unlike the League itself, it is 
unfettered by any Government infiu- 
ence; and the grounds of its decisions 
being given in full, a body of interna- 
tional jurisprudence arising out of con- 
crete cases will gradually sift out the 
purely theoretical views of the jurists. 

At the recent session of the Leagu: 
of Nations a good deal of impatience 
was shown at the slow progress made 
by the League towards creating a new 
order of things out of the chaos left by 
the war. In an admirable speech M. 
Politis, a Greek ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, protested against this impa- 
tience, but disconcerted other members 
by contending that there could be n 
reign of law in Europe till there was 
a written code, to which all States su)- 
scribed, and a means of enforcing obedi- 
ence to it. He thus revived the old 
controversy mentioned at the ou‘set of 
this article. Other speakers repudiated 
the idea that international law was de 
pendent on codification. It way als 
pointed out that arbitration awa”’s had 
all been carried out without ©.) co 
straining sanctions. Dr. Lang: 
is the Secretary-General of the nter 
Parliamentary Union above men’ ned), 
on behalf of Norway, seemed 
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hould certainly be the last to un- That an attempt should be made to | pans — Nv, oy é S| 


wa 





‘imate the importance of the work obtain agreement among States in ref- —_ a 
e progressive codification of inter- erence to them, however, is, in itself, 
11 law which has been so suc- a purpose so useful that whether ulti- 
illy inaugurated by the League. mate codification results or not, the ef- 
But we all know that it will be fort is well justified and, if it does, this | 
‘+k which will never be complete will not necessarily imply immutability. | 
which we shall never be able to Dr. Lange’s exhortation as much as| 
ete. .. . Life is a constant evo- that of M. Politis is an appeal to pa- 
and we must ceaselessly and tience. Meanwhile all the agencies out- 

ut respite adapt legislation to its side the League are co-operating in the 
ging conditions. . . .” creation of a spirit of international 
Jothing illustrates Dr. Lange’s mis- goodwill and amity, which may prove 
ngs better than the present state of a more encouraging factor than codifi- 








three of the subjects, which the League cation or enactments or sanctions of — Tee 
° . ° = p - The I rado, Hav ana 
h elected for tentative codification, any kind in the consolidation of peace 
amely: Territorial waters, national- and the banning of war from civiliza- 
y, and the responsibility of states for tion. 
" , , ..- On the Cunard 





= — West Indies Cruise 


A Father’s Wish 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


The boulevard of New 
Paris ... cafes open to 
the sidewalk . . . Morro 


he 4 / 2 °é ‘ . . 
E glad! I could not wish you more Castle rising from a sap- 
Than that. Be glad, be happy fo phire sea... roses bloom- 
The sun, the sky, the grass, the trees; ing in January ae 
There are so many things like these subtle hospitality of 
Outdoors—and then, within these walls, J. Abeal y Otero. alias 
: Be glad for every night that falls “Sloppy Joe” .. 
z That brings you comfort, peace and rest. : ae 
: 31 days of golden insin- 
For all the love you have possessed, maiz. © 
; uating sun .. . tropical 
For all the fun that you have had, 
pages: lure at 14 other ports 
e glad. ... dinner on a verandah 


of special repute at 


Be kind. I do not know a thing Trinidad C 
mdaaqd... ,uracao 


So much of happiness to bring \ cP 

. + Martinique ... mo- 
As making others happy. Be sonteus Sieety Ai: Mien 

Kind to your mother, kind to me, "i ti ae a 
to Caracas ... Bermuda 
ns Your brother and companions, too; See po 
: For children kind the whole day through ming in the jade colored 
: Find kindness all along the way. water at Crane Beach.. 


‘ Be kind at school, be kind at play. 


My son, life’s greatest joy to find, The ship is as personal 


: 0 you as y > 
' eid to you as your home... 
you can tone yourself up 


Be good. I do not know a joy in acrack gymnasium... 


: That ever comes to girl or boy order your favorite food 
inate wane, Ben, cine at table ... the service is 
When day is done, when shadows fall, CUNARD. Apply to local 
You do not want to think tonight agents or 29 Broadway, 
Of things you did that were not right. New York. 

Yes, when you kneel beside your bed, 





FRANCONTA—15 days— 


: oat P 
And when your quiet pray’r is said, From N.Y. Dee. 20. . $200 up 
Thank the dear Lord because you could ee 

From N. Y. Jan. 21 and 
Be good. a up 





Be glad, be kind, be good. If you 
Will gladly smile, and kindly do, 
And rightly act, I’m sure of this: N ‘ 

That not a single joy you'll miss C UNARD- ANCH OR 
That’s worth the while. Three little words West Indies Cruises 
And, really, folks can sing like birds. 7 
Be good—in action and in thought; 

















——— ad 





; Be kind—if folks are kind or not; } ry 
: And then, for all the fun you've had, : ‘ 
Be glad! 











income becomes available the “J. Haskin 
will be used to 
heretofore 


Smith Memorial Fund” 
reach a class of students 
not assisted. 

Some figures on the distribution of 
these students by and by 
courses of study may be of interest. 
Out of the whole body 71 entered Geor- 
gia School of Technology, and 66 went 
to Emory University. The balance 
were scattered among about 15 other 
colleges and a few secondary schools. 
In courses of study we find much more 
even distribution though the numbers 
range studied 
to one engineering 
and one who took ceramic engineering. 
Although it is customary to stress the 
value of college training in professional 


colleges 


from 39 who commerce 


who took chemical 


life we should not forget that only 
about six per cent of Americans en- 
gaged in useful occupations are pro- 
fessional men, and that a good me- 
chanic (who should also be trained in 


the higher technical schools) is just as 


useful to the community as a good 
lawyer. 
This report of what has been done 


by one club in six years naturally sug- 


gests the question, “How much more 
could be done?” That is not easy to 
answer except by generalizations. Sta- 


tistics for the United States show that 
of every 100 students who enter the 
fifth grade in the lower schools, only 
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After Six Years 


(Continued from page 17) 


thirteen reach the third year of high 
school, and only two of the 100 enter the 
fourth year of college. How these fig- 
ures would compare with similar esti- 
mates from the other forty-two coun- 
tries where Rotary clubs are found, 
cannot be said. Probably there would 
be a rather general agreement in the 
curves if the results were all charted. 

But it seems quite certain that, just 
as the machine operator must be more 
efficient than his ancestor who did the 
same kind of work by hand, so in our 
complicated modern civilization we 
must conserve all the natural abilities 
we can find or see our intricate web of 
organizations fail at some vital point. 
Whenever we find a young man or 
young woman with the capability and 
desire for higher education, but who 
cannot attain their object without finan- 
vocational guidance 
these things if pos- 
perfectly possible if 


cial assistance or 
we should supply 
sible. The aid is 
it can be arranged on terms that do 
not injure those have already 
found a footing on the ladder of suc- 


who 


Cess. 

Where the applicants are carefully 
considered, where reasonable _ safe- 
guards are required, there seems no 
doubt that the student-loan fund is not 
only a good investment but also a satis- 
If we take 


value of an 


fying human experience. 


the estimate of the cash 


Thanksgiving 


By MARY DAVIS REED 





November. 


education as correct, then thes 
have already added somethi) 
eleven million dollars to the 
resources! But even more int: 
is the possibility, not at all remot 
through this additional educat 
of these 237 students may ad 
thing in the way of cultu 
scientific or organization achi 


which, through its effect on tl! ve 


of his fellow-men, may bring 
faction, inspiration or security that y 
eventually mean more to mankind { 
anything that money can buy. 0 
take the lowest estimate 
loan fund has proved to more tha: 
hundred men that someone 
ciently interested in youth to try 
give future citizens a good start. | 
in itself is not a bad achievement at 
time when we hear so 
young criminals and _ the 
ideals of two generations. 





conflictir 


Essentially a student-loan fund—R 


Was suff 


this student 


much about 


tarian or not—is one more proof that 


no matter which generation we maj 


belong to there is always approva 


honest effort and always a way to w 
derstanding. The value of such proof 
We might ever 


cannot be estimated. 


i\ 


7 


cali them a sort of student-loan fund 


from which we all borrow very fi 


‘ 


quently and very thankfully. Of cours 


we shall be making repayment al! « 
lives—but shall we ever regret it? 


E thank Thee, Lord, that Thou did let us see 
Spring clothe in living green each hill and lea; 


For all the lovely, fragrant Summer flow’rs; 


And for the many care-free, joyous hours; 


For Autumn with its harvest’s garnered gold; 


And all Thy gifts and blessings manifold. 


We thank Thee for the sacred ties of home, 
Which bind us firmly though afar we roam; 
The helpless who upon our strength depend; 
The cheering hand-clasp of a loyal friend; 
For every battle we have bravely fought; 


For every kindly deed that we have wrought. 


We thank Thee, Lord, that Thou did let us know 
Of ways to lessen some one’s bitter woe; 
The privilege to dry an orphan’s tears; 

To help dispel a cripple’s weight of fears; 
With humble, grateful hearts we praise Thee, Lord, 


For all Thy bounteous gifts of love outpoured. 


a ttti—‘“‘“C*™*s*s*s*™*C 
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Talking It Over iG 


Continued from page 86) 





















secutive years to send an ac- 
delegate or alternate to the 
tional convention. 





years I have consistently main- 
that while district conferences | 
y are not and cannot be as 
ilar, or as comprehensive and 
e as International conventions, | 
» insure for the Rotarians at- | 
them even more intimate con- 
| still closer fellowship than do 
eat conventions. Furthermore, 
humble judgment, district meet- 
e, if possible, even more educa- 
and informative in relation to 
ministration and activities of the 
than are the international gather- 


T T Thi 
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of the two assemblages has its 
listinetive functions to perform, 

the only one better, happier, more 
able experience than of attending 

a district conference or an Inter- 
itional convention is that of going to 
both of them and being present from | 
finish at the various sessions, 


for 
Rest and Health 
Building 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium 

arranges tor each guest a Com- 
plete vacation program—planned . ‘= + 
for each day with rest and health sin NEAT MEN] 
building in view. The wholesome, ew se eer = 
palatable diet, expert physical di = 
rection and the outdoor life, 
efficient medical service, if desired 
—refined, congenial companion 
ship—these and many other at 
tractive features make the 
Sanitarium ideal as a vacation 
retreat. 

“SANITARIUM BOOK,” 

FREE upon request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


BATTLE CREEK, Box 22-A, MICH 
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BATTLE CREEK 2 
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ey business or social. 

Hence, my earnest appeal to every 
Rotarian, and particularly to the com- 
vely inexperienced members, is 
to attend every district conference and 
every International convention that he 
can possibly get to, straining several 
points, if necessary, to do so. 
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Your experiences and observations,— 
hat you hear and see—at those mar- 
velous gatherings, the district confer- 
ences and the International conven- 
tions, will be a revelation to those of 
you who have never attended one and 
afford you an amazing and inexpressi- 
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ble inspiration and a golden chain of = 
ghtful memories that can never be S 
wholly dispelled. | ; 


SAM SIDDALL. 
Warren, Ohio. 
































Preparedness ! . ——— 3 sa 
A Challenge to Rotary BSS SARA 


ISTORY teaches that great 

nations of the earth—na- 
tions that rose to splendor and 
fell to decay—came to their 
end, not so much by forces 
without, as the undermining 
forces within—forces within 
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FOR Cove Lighting 
Window Lighting . . . Interior 
and Exterior Flood and Spot 








— Buttons 
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‘ We cerry. & Compilers ~ Fhe Lighting . . . General Interior 
hat destroyed the morals and | ji] Club lapel buttons, rings, cuff links, Illumination. 





Reflector & Illuminating Co. 
Jim Herron, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
1401-17 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, U. S 


irtues of the citizens and ] + Write for our ROTARY CATA- 
thereby destroyed the nation’s i f 
first line of defense— |ff sivas i 
healthy, vigorous and right- 3 | f 

pa : . Geo ELM STREE ; 

OUS citizenship. /™ Cincinnati, ¢ Ohio p 
—FREDERICK O. BLUE. = 
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“T invest my sur- 
plus in good bonds 
at the Union 
Trust Company” 





H. A. WHEELER 
President 


F. H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 
R. F. CHAPIN 
Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Resources More Than $88,000,000 








© FIDELITY: MEANS: ‘KEEPING: FAITH 


The best part 
is yours 


A month’s salary is received—or 
a week’s. And immediately it 
begins its customary departure. 
A little bit here, a little bit there; 
part of it for necessities, part of 
it for luxuries. But there is one 
part that is really yours. That 
which is saved and invested. 


Fidelity First Mortgage 614% 
Bonds can be obtained from 
$100 up, and every bond is 
guaranteed, both as to principal 
and interest, when due—a meas- 
urable value of Fidelity security. 
Our booklet, ‘‘The House Be- 
hind the Bonds’, will be sent 
upon request. 


BOND. MORTGAGE (0. 
J. U. Menteer, President j 


661 Chemical Bidg., St. Louis 
1189 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
379 Colorado Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 
= 
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railroads spent approximately 

$900,000,000 for new freight cars, 
more than $110,000,000 for passenger 
cars, and over $350,000,000 for locomo- 
tives. Strangely enough, a considerable 
part of this new rolling-stock, con- 
tracted for and seemingly paid for by 
the carriers, is not the property of the 
railroads using it. On close observa- 
tion these new freight and passenger 
cars and locomotives are discovered to 
bear a small plate which recites that 
they are the property, not of a railroad, 
but of some bank or trust company or 
private banking-house acting as trustee 
for the real owners, hundreds of invest- 
ors throughout the United States who 
are leasing or renting them to the rail- 
roads until such a time as they shall be 
paid for by annual instalments. 

Each year, as the population grows 
and the volume of commerce expands, 
the need of increased transportation 
facilities calls for more and more rail- 
road equipment. Cars and locomotives 
are the very life-blood of the carriers, 
and one of the first requirements of 
national existence. Without cars and 
locomotives some 260,000 miles of rails 
would be practically worthless. With- 
out sufficient rolling-stock to meet the 
demands of commerce—and these de- 
mands are ceaseless—there would be 
industrial chaos and extreme hardship. 
But additional railway equipment must 
be paid for, and sometimes it is im- 
possible and often it would be unwise 
for the railroads to purchase new equip- 
ment outright with their own funds or 
by the flotation of an ordinary security 
issue. Therefore, when they desire new 
equipment, the railroads enter into an 
agreement with some manufacturing 
concern, a locomotive works or car cor- 
poration, to build it. When the equip- 
ment is completed, another agreement 
is entered into with a bank, trust com- 
pany or investment house to finance the 
purchase. Thus the investing public is 


|: the last three years the American 
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generally asked to provide a portion of 
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Railroad Equipment Securities 


By John P. Mullen 


Assistant Educational Director of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America 


the money necessary to purchase cars 
and locomotives under a plan by which 
this rolling-stock is pledged as security 
for the loan. 

Although there are several methods by 
which the railroads are enabled to pur 
chase equipment on the installment plan 
while this equipment earns money, there 
is little difference in the practical work 
ing out of them. Under the Condition 
Sale Plan the rolling-stock is sold to 
the railroad on part payment, the con 
dition of the sale being that the mort 
gage on the equipment remains with : 
trustee, for the holders of the equi; 
ment trust notes, until such a time as 
the last instalment of principal wit! 
its interest is paid. If the carrier fails 
to meet its obligations, it must assem 
ble the equipment and redeliver it t 
the trustee, who may sell it for th 
benefit of the noteholders. Under the 
Philadelphia Plan, the more popular 
form, the railroad rents the equipment 
from a trustee and agrees to pay, as 
a condition of the lease, a fixed rental 
sufficient to pay the interest on all out- 
standing trust certificates and to retiré 
annually or semi-annually a certain pro- 
portion of them. When these rentals 
have paid the certificates in full, th 
trustee transfers ownership in 
equipment to the railroad for a nom 
inal sum. Under this latter plan, the 
trust company, not the railroad, | 
the certificates, which are really evi 
dences of a participation in a trust 
Under both plans the railroad agrees t0 
insure the equipment against loss, t 
keep it in repair, and in case of loss 
to deposit with the trustee a sum equa: 
to its cost until the equipment ‘5 re 
placed. 

Under the Conditional Sale Plin the 
investor receives a mortgage note W ith 
interest coupons attached. Un the 
Philadelphia plan or lease, he "« “!ves 
a trust certificate evincing his pa! oW™ 
ership in the equipment. Attac ¢ ‘ 
this certificate are dividend wa 2's 
in place of interest coupons,  ¢!) 
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presented, entitle the holder to a 

i of a certain per cent at a fixed 

As a general rule, these notes or 

ites mature serially, that is, a 

number become due and must 

| each year. Many, however, are 

ted by a sinking fund. In either 

ea. there is little danger of excessive 

dé iation of the equipment before 

tes or certificates are paid off. 

unique securities arising out of 

nethods of purchasing equipment 

instalment plan have a partic- 

y enviable record. In periods when 

th ailroads have faced very trying 

quipment securities have usually 

their interest and principal 

promptly. In fact, there is practically 

no defaults on record, no case where the 

trustee was forced to sell standard rail- 

way equipment in order to pay equip- 

ment obligations. Court decisions in 

railroad reorganizations have always 

recognized the vital nature of rolling- 

stock, and receivers of roads in bank- 

ruptey, almost without exception, have 

obtained permission from the courts to 

make payment of principal and interest 
on equipment securities. 


T= high character of railroad equip- 

ment securities, when properly is- 
sued, is based upon the absolute neces- 
sity of rolling-stock. Without cars and 
locomotives railroads could not operate. 
Upon this indispensable equipment rail- 
road-equipment securities are a first 
lien. In case of default, the investors 
can always find a buyer for their prop- 
erty. There are more than one thou- 
sand railroads in the United States and 
numerous express companies which are 
constantly in need of rolling-stock, and 
this constant demand maintains the 
value of the property securing the loan. 
Furthermore, the initial payment made 
by the railroad, ranging from ten to 
forty per cent depending upon the 
wealth of the road, and the annual re- 
duction of the debt, through the oper- 
ation of serial payments or a sinking 
fund, establish a safe margin of equity 
in the equipment that increases from 
year to year until all the securities have 
been paid. Finally, the agreements 
made by the railroad to keep the roll- 
ing-stock in repair, to make replace- 
ments, and to insure it against loss, and 
the fact that this equipment cannot be 
attached by a third party for the com- 
pany’s debts add greatly to the value 
of these securities. 

A growing appreciation of the 
splendid features of these time-tried 
investments has served to broaden their 
market widely since the war. In the 
past decade nearly two billion dollars 
of these securities have been issued. In 
‘he past year approximately $214,000,- 
00 of equipment-trust issues were sold 
in the United States, compared with 
$155,000,000 in 1925. These securities 
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are very popular with banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies and other 
large investors, not only because of the 
high degree of their security but also 
because of their quick convertibility 
into cash. 

For the small investor, who should 
look first to the safety of his principal 
sum, railroad securities are equally 
satisfactory investments. They possess 
a high degree of safety, as we have 
seen, an adequate return, and excellent 
salability. Their comparatively short 
maturity, running usually from two to 
fifteen years, limits their price fluctua- 
tion to a moderate range. Should the 
investor for some pressing reason be 
forced to sell his equipment securities 
before maturity he can generally be 
certain of a ready market at a price in 
line with their replacement value. 
Although the return from this type of 
security is not as great as might be 
obtained from many others, the investor 
is compensated with safety and market- 
ability in an unusual degree. Finally, 
because of the high character of their 
security, equipment notes or certificates 
make an excellent foundation for an 
investment account, and because of 
their short maturities they can be used 
advantageously in diversifying an ac- 
count over-balanced with bonds of long 
tenure. 

From the viewpoint of the railroads 
(and whatever benefits the railroads, 
benefits their bondholders) equipment 
securities are also very advantageous. 
If the railroads themselves bought 
rolling-stock and issued mortgages 
against it, that rolling-stock might 
automatically come under an old mort- 
gage or mortgages containing an 
“after-acquired property” clause, or it 
might be made subject to other exist- 
ing liens through the laws of certain 
states which provide that the various 
equipment used in the operation of a 
railroad shall be considered a part of 
the real property of that road. The 
result would necessarily be second or 
other junior mortgages which are 
vastly more expensive for the borrower 
than first mortgages. Again, the pro- 
visions of either plan are so equitable 
from the investor’s viewpoint that the 
bonds are readily sold and this permits 
a saving in interest payment, which 
may easily amount to one per cent or 
more. Finally, these bonds may escape 
taxation in some states for the reason 
that they may represent a part owner- 
ship in the property. Because of this 
fact, in addition to their low-interest 
rate, they naturally gravitate into the 
deposit boxes of large investors who are 
less likely to throw them back on the 
market. Equipment securities, partly 
for this reason, are less likely to suffer 
wide fluctuations, a fact which works 
to the advantage of investor and rail- 
road alike. 








Raise Money 
Economically 


Does your club need money 
for a new building, or an addi 
tion; to liquidate an old debt, or 
to provide for endowment? 

Tell your requirements to 
Hedrick, Marts and Lundy. 


Over $20,000,000 raised last year 
for such purposes in all parts of 
the country. 


Let us advise you in prelim- 
inary plans. Get started right. 
We will care for every detail 
Long record of successes among 
folk who will ask us again! 


“Financing Philanthropy’ quar- 
terly paper on finance, free 
on request 


HEDRICK, MARTS 
& LUNDY, Inc. 


Member Joint Board of Campaign 
Counsel and Planning 


New York 


527 Fifth Avenue 





~ Custom-Made 
Shirts 
Three for $10.00 


of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords. 
Samples on request. 


Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Elmira, N. Y. 
No Agents. 


FAT MEN 


Say “Goodbye” to 
Bulging Waistline! 


New Belt Corrects 


Cause of Fat : 
A new belt called Di- Mail Coupon 


7 s < > CC eot e« 
rector gets at the ‘uuckly tf you want to 


excess fat and 
corrects the condition. - ss 
With every movement of get rid of this 
the body, during every 
working hour, Director 
acts as a massage on the 
abdomen and actually dis- 
solves excess fat away. 
E. P. Cowan of Pine- 
hurst, N. C., says: ‘“Di- 
rector is the finest thing 
I ever wore. I want an- 
other, but not so large, as 
I am 5 inches smaller 
around the waist now 
Doctors endorse Director 
as the natural way to 
accomplish a permanent 
reduction. 
Sent on Trial 

Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director to you 
for free trial. If you don’t 
get results you owe us noth- 
ing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Wnite now for free trial offer, 








doctors’ endorsements and 
letters-from users. No obli- 
gations. Just mail the coupon, 
LANDON AND 
WARNER 
Dept. G-11 





332 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Tl. 
GS OS ES: 
Landon & Warner, Dept. G-i!, 
332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, tll. 

Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 
inches with your Director Belt. Also send details of 
your free trial offer. This places me under no obli 
gation. 


6 


Address.............. 





Write for special proposition. 
MERCHANT Here is an opportunity for profit 
while correcting figures hard to fit. 


TAILORS 


Ces ww oe ow ow oe ow oe oe  - 
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Art and the Schoolboy 


and the use of wrought-iron tables, 
bronze standards, and damask curtains 
in halls, are among the achievements. 

The principal of the Jonas Bronck 
Elementary Public School in New York 
City has evolved a plan for large mural 
paintings appropriate to the purpose 
of each room. William Clark Rice 
made the library frieze a series of 
characters beloved by children and in 
the sewing-room painted a procession 
of fashions from Eve to the Twentieth 
Century; in the workshop Leo Kober 
depicted the fierce splendor of mechani- 
cal construction and the power of mod- 
ern building; and Willy Pogany made 
a series of panels in the drawing-room 
that show the development of art, in- 
cluding Aztec, Egyptian, Greek, and 
Italian. Such paintings, according to 
the Bronck School officials, appreciably 
raise the general standard. 


‘T Bi0vuGH the interest of the Rotary 

Club at Michigan City, Indiana, the 
Senior High School study hall was 
decorated with three murals by Robert 
Grafton, who volunteered his services, 
choosing for his subject the town’s har- 
bor front in pioneer days. One large 
panel and a small one on each side of 
it were placed at the front of the hall, 
giving beauty of form, line, color, and 
at the same time immediate historic in- 
terest. Although the materials use’! 
were expensive, costing more than a 
thousand dollars, the Rotary Club, be- 
lieving firmly in the value of such 
decorations, secured, largely from with- 
in its own membership, the needed 
amount. 

To improve their school interiors, 
North Carolina children raise funds 
themselves, laboriously, five and ten 
cents at a time. Some schools are 
spurred on by clubs and individuals of- 
fering $500 or $1,000 when the children 
raise a like amount. They hold parties, 
bazaars, concerts, tableaux, picture ex- 
hibitions, and dramatic performances; 
they arrange with local stores to serve 
one day or more and receive a _ per- 
centage of the sales that are made; and 


they pledge themselves to definite 
sums, eventually earned by running 
errands, cutting grass, and picking 
fruit. 


All schools cannot have large mural 
paintings especially planned for definite 
spaces. But any school can have 
framed pictures which are less expen- 
sive and can be hung at will. At pres- 
ent the range of subjects is much 
greater than it was. Processes have 


been invented that make it possible for 
a school to possess satisfactory color 
reproductions of famous masterpieces 
of large size for from $5 to $25. Al- 


(Continued from page 14) 


ways a fine reproduction is better than 
an original painting of no merit, and, 
by using removable backs for the 
frames, prints can be alternated at in- 
tervals, stimulating the children’s in- 
terest afresh. As new pictures appear, 
their aesthetic value and other interest 
should be explained to help the chil- 
dren to see and feel them. 

Poor hanging has spoiled many a 
good picture—-crowded in a narrow 
panel, elbowed by small mendicants 
each begging for attention, or lost in a 
sea of painted plaster. Every picture 
needs a certain amount of space to set 
it off and the size of a picture should 
be directly related to the space to be 
filled. Each should be so hung that its 
beauty shall be emphasized and at the 
same time it will most effectively deco- 
rate the room. Pictures of vertical 
masses should be hung in _ vertical 
spaces, those of horizontal masses in 
horizontal spaces. They should never 
be hung too high to be easily seen, and 
it is important that the pictures should 
be placed where the children will see 
them most frequently rather than that 
they should adorn the principal’s office 
or the visitors’ entrance. 


National organizations exist to give 
local guidance wherever needed. The 
American Federation of Arts, 1741 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
has a recommended list of inexpensive 
casts and reproductions of paintings by 
old and modern masters. “Pictures in 
Home and School,” a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
contains apt articles on “Selection” by 
Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art, 
Baltimore; “How to Study Pictures,” 
by Royal B. Farnum, principal, Massa- 


chusetts School of Art, Boston; 
“Framing,” by C. Valentine Kirby, 
director of art for Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg; and “Hanging,” by J. 


Winthrop Andrews, director of art, 
Yonkers, New York. The Art Exten- 
sion Society in New York City and the 
American Art Bureau in Chicago af- 
ford useful contacts with dealers. The 
Arts Council of the City of New York, 
140 East Sixty-Third Street, is a clear- 
ing house for information regarding 
the arts, offering vocational guidance 
and practical direction in the New York 
region. Among the books available 
are: “Decoration of the School and 
Home” by Theodore M. Dillaway; 
“Decoration for the Rural Schools,” by 
Royal B. Farnum; and “Art Studies 
for Schools,” by Anna M. Von Ryding- 
vard. 

While the most striking results have 
perhaps been achieved in large cities, 


an active Public School Art 

needed in each town, for the 

are helpless without suppo: 
parents, who ultimately build 

tain all schools. To encourag 

paign of beauty for the sak. 

dren, on whom its imprint is alj} 
is worthy of the best available effo 
Committees have to be appo: 
serve with teachers in selec 
pictures and other objects; 
boards of experts are needed 
on plans; methods of securin; 
have to be devised; sometime: 
types of prejudice have to be over 
Success is possible everywhere. & 
Art Leagues based on the one foung 
in New York City in 1911 have bes 
developed in Buffalo, Baltimore, Was 
ington, Philadelphia, and elsewhe 
Every city—large and small—vwil! 

it a good investment to aid 
bringing beauty into their schools, 


ITTLE more than a decade ag 

Greenfield, Ohio, had a schoo! plan: 
consisting of two unimpressive bu 
ings poorly adapted to modern need 
with few provisions for the health a 
comfort of pupils or teachers. Neart 
rural districts were even worse of 
Through the interest and generosity 
Edward Lee McClain, a leading manu 
facturer, all this has been changed 

This philanthropist decided that 
public-school plant promised to giv 
“the most good, to the greatest nun 
ber, for the longest time.” He built 
and equipped the high school named f 
him which is considered by many au 
thorities the most beautiful and con 
plete building of its type in the Unit 
States. A few years later he provit 
the Vocational Building, later stil! thr 
modern cottages for the use of the cus 
todians. His last benefaction is a spler 
did athletic field. 

Spurred by his example the elector: 
of the school district voted bonds ‘ 
provide an Elementary Building ‘ 
match the high school. Rural distric*s 
were to use this plant—the pupils com 
ing and going by motor transport. 4 
normal school has since been added a” 
there are plans for a junior colleg: 

These buildings serve the trade center 
and adjacent rural areas—which edu 
cators declare an ideal arrangemer 
They provide for a comprehensive edu 
cation up to the college grades. The! 
facilities are remarkable: 

First—Physical Education. ve"! 
child has one period of physic: educ 
tion each day under competent ‘nstruc 
tors. There are two large indo 
gymnasiums, two tile-paved 
gymnasiums, two tarvia-pave’ play 
grounds; there is an eight-acre athletic 


pen-air 
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the largest swimming-pool in a 


school, and a playroom for 
er children. For health protec- 
here is a large and perfectly 


ed home-hygiene room with an 
nt clinic over which the school 
presides. 
ynnd—Vocational Education. There 
jemonstration room, laboratory, 
and storage rooms for agricul- 
. commercial unit with bookkeep 
nd typewriting rooms, office and 
a shop for metal work, auto- 
inies and forging; a preparation 
shop, and finish room for wood- 
: a print shop; a home-economics 
with cooking laboratory, sewing 
model dining-room, fitting and 
ge rooms, laundry, and cafeteria; a 


inical drawing-room and _ several 


fine arts and industrial arts studios. 
ird—Artistic Environment. These 
buildings occupy a spacious campus in 


the heart of the city. They are con- 
nected by open-air colonnades making 
the plant, in effect, a single unit. Land- 
cape gardening has provided an exqui- 


site setting. There are greeneries in 


the corridors, decorated tiles at the 
drinking fountains, beautiful motto 
panels on outer walls. This public- 


school plant in a town of 5,000 popula- 
tion has an art gallery with one hun- 
dred and sixty-five reproductions of 
masterpieces—every picture and sculp- 
ture artistically labelled. Best of all 
every room has suitable paintings—re- 
lating to the work done there. Three 
murals of heroic size, the work of 
Vesper Lincoln George, are the crown- 
ing glory of this collection. At the 
head of the main stairway is 
Apotheosis of Youth” picturing the em- 





“The | 


barkation of youth upon the Ship of | 


Life, with his vision of the future dimly 
outlined in the clouds. In the library 
are two panels each 45 feet in length. 
One of these, “The Pageant of Pros- 
perity,” depicts in rich gold and brown 


and crimson, a joyful harvest festival; | 


the other, “The Melting Pot,’’ shows the 
naturalization of immigrants. It is not 
surprising that the Literary Digest has 
referred to this school as “The Blue 
Bird School.” 

The whole subject of school decora- 
tion may be summarized by quoting 
from the late James P. Haney, first di- 


rector of art in New York’s public 


schools: 

“The pictures should be such as may 
become part of the life possession of the 
child. 
stored in memory, they should be se- 
lected not merely for sake of decora- 
tion, but for the pleasure and sense 

personal possession given by the 
wer to contemplate their outlines. 
They should be made also centers of 
nterest, around which may be gathered 
owledge of the artist, his life, his 
rk, his ideals, the beauty of the pic- 
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Persia's beautifully illuminated and 
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In no less a measure our modern 
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printed page by the use of convincing 
and realistic illustrations. 
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Discovered / 
[he Scientific Senet of 


Caruso’s 
— Vocal Power 


A post mortem of Caruso's 
thre pat showed superd de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 

Gloseus muscle — again 

L oor ing the soundness of 
) Eugene Feuchtinger’s 
theories of vowe produc- 
tion. 











Eugene Feuchtinger,A.M., 
Musician - Scientist, who 
discovered a method Sor 
developing the singing or 
speaking voice of any man 
or woman by strengthening 
the Hyo-Glossus muscle. 








The arrow points to 
the ail - important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle. 
Whether your vowce is 
strong or weak, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, 
harsh or melodious, 
depends upon the de- 
velopment of that 
muscle. 


emer 
The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discovery 
to America, orators, choir singers, club 
women, preachers and teachers over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about Phys- 
ical Voice Culture. It is ideally adapted 
for correspondence instruction. The ex- 
ercises are silent. You can practice them 
in the privacy of your own home. The 
results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture will improve 
your voice 100%. You are to be your own 
judge—take this training—if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opini‘n, 
we will refund your money. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send 
ou FREE this valuable work, *'Physical 
oice Culture” Prof. Feuchtinger i is glad 

to give you this book. You assume no ob- 

ligation but will do yourself a great and 
lasting good by studying it. It may be the 
first step in your career. Do not delay. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 23-38 Chicago 








a em mw OE em mm 
Perfect Voice Institute sitio os 35° Chicago 


Please send me a copy of your new FREE book, 
yay Voice Culture”. I understand that it is 
mine to keep and there is no obligation on my part. 
I am interested in 
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tures, the skill with which he tells his 
stories. Such knowledge makes for cul- 
ture and the joy of living. 

“The future will furnish exbdenes of 
the value of this teaching. It will show 
a community with a keener apprecia- 


Novemb, 


tion of artistic worth and ex 
Then not only the children of 
schools may be cheered and . 
the beauty of their surrounding 
may come within the influenc, 
magic wand which Beauty sw 





Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 


(Continued from page 33) 


boys who could not afford to pay the 
regular tuition fee which was about 
forty dollars. During my three years 
at Painter I taught telegraphy to thirty 
boys. Some of them lived forty miles 
away and they divided their time by 
doing chores for farmers and spending 
several hours daily in my office.” 

“When did you start to teach girls?” 
I asked. 

“Several years later at Roaring 
Spring,” he replied. “By this time I 
was known as ‘Uncle Sam’ and a young 
girl called at the station and said: ‘How 
about us girls? The only work a girl 
can do in this town is found at the mill 
and I want to learn stenography. It 
seems a girl has more chance to climb 
the ladder if she knows shorthand.’ 

“I knew the girl could not afford to 
attend a business college so I made her 
a proposition. I told her I would teach 
her stenography if she would teach free 
of charge the first six poor girls who 
applied to her for instruction. She 
gave me her promise and today this girl 
is teaching stenography in Altoona. 
Later I taught three other girls stenog- 
raphy on the same condition.” 

As Hamilton was promoted to higher 
positions and moved around from one 
agency to another he gave assistance to 
boys in every community in which he 
worked. Throughout central Pennsyl- 
vania he became known as the “teacher 
of telegraphy.” Although Hamilton is 
too modest to make the assertion him- 
self it is known among railroad men 
that he is often asked to recommend 
young fellows for telegraphic:positions 
with the company. 

During Hamilton’s railroad career he 
always has had at Jeast one or more 
boys in his office, one after the other, 
to whom he taught telegraphy. He had 
been a poor boy himself at one time and 
he never forgot the words of advice 
given to him by the agent when he 
started out on his first job. Hamilton 
corresponds frequently with some of his 
boys who have attained high positions 
through his kindness. These boys are 


scattered in various States of the Union. 

“I guess it is a hobby with me, this 
helping poor boys to get somewhere in 
the world,” he said whimsically. “I 


have no children of my own an. jf | 
can contribute my little bit 
world’s work I will be satisfied. Rig); 
now, I am coaching in their studie: 
three boys in Huntingdon and I am a) 
ways on the lookout for any ambitioy 
lad who is determined to climb up th 
ladder of success.” 

“How about the boy who went bad?” 
I asked. 

“Well, this boy was eighteen year: 
old when he first asked me to help hin 
to step up the railroad ladder. Then 4 
few years passed and this boy had a 
wife and child, and was the best pen- 
man I ever met. He had made suc! 
rapid strides in his work that in siy 
months he had mastered telegraphy ani 
had been promoted to an agency. A 
short time after his promotion he ac- 
cepted a position with another railroad, 
Several years rolled around and one 
day a friend of mine asked if I had 
heard from Jack lately. I said I had 
not. Then I learned that Jack had sud- 


denly disappeared with $5,000 of the 


railroad’s money. It seemed that he 
had chosen evil companions. 

“One day I heard that he was work- 
ing on the same railroad that he had 


defrauded. I wrote him a letter, telling 


him to reply by disguising his hani- 
writing and signing a false name. He 
did, and I arranged to meet him. Then 
I told him to play the game fairly and 
go straight to the general manager of 
his railroad and tell him the whole 
story, adding that he should go to jail 
if necessary, but to tell the genera! 
manager that he would like a chance 
to pay the money back. 

“He followed my advice and the gen- 
eral manager, after hearing the story, 
permitted him to remain at work and 
pay the money back, which he did in 
full before he died, although he was 
compelled to furnish two references 4 
a sort of bond. I was one of those ref 
erences.” 

“Uncle Sam” Hamilton has don: 
than shape the careers of one hundre: 
boys and four girls. He is an tive 
civic leader in Huntingdon and one of 
the most prominent, as well as th: mos! 
popular agents on the railroad. An‘ 
the hand of Sam Hamilton is © ay> 
ready to help the other fellow. 


more 
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The Child of the Yang-tse 


(Continued from page 19) 


ole region is peppered with small 
and villages. It is this popula- 
ind the more than 200,000,000 peo- 
iched by the rivers that form the 
ition of Shanghai’s financial and 
ercial supremacy. From a busi- 
ind manufacturing standpoint the 
s the most important in China, 
with the railroad era which is 
to come sooner or later it will 
ibly be one of the world’s greatest 
vying with New York, London, 
Berlin and Tokyo, as to people and 


We see signs of the increasing riches 
.f Shanghai as we ride along the Bund. 
The highway is of asphalt, with long 
nes of automobiles parked in the mid- 
_ and jinrikishas and wheelbarrows 
vine along among the carriages and 
cal There is a tramway at the back, 
and along the front near parks facing 
river are drays piled high with 
freight, each dragged over the road by 
from four to six coolies. 

The buildings are of four, five, and 
six and of even nine stories. They are 
of granite, brick, and reinforced con- 
crete, and some of them cost millions to 
build. Among those recently completed 
is the white stone structure of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion. This looks more like one of our 
great government buildings, than a 
bank, and it is as beautifully finished 
within as any bank in London. The in- 
terior has vast halls of pink and white 
marble with pillars and columns as those 
in the Temple of Thebes. Much of the 
furniture is of solid brass, and it is fit 
for a palace. And then there is the 
Bank of China, which is to some extent 
a government institution; the Bank of 
Communications, and perhaps fifty 
Chinese banks, all of which have sur- 
pluses and are paying big dividends. 
They work after modern banking meth- 
ods, pay interest on deposits, and have 
regular checking accounts. 

Shanghai has a cotton exchange, and 
in its gold exchange the brokers buy 
and sell gold in lots of seven bars, each 
with as much excitement as you will see 
in the stock exchange in London, when 
on the edge of a panic. The city re- 
quires about £2,000,000 worth of gold 
every day for its business, and among 
the well-paying professions is that of 
the exchange broker who will handle 
your financial operations as to exports 
and imports. This man is often a for- 
eigner, He may be known by the vic- 


tne 


ria drawn by a pony in which he 
‘es from bank to bank. The bed of 
’ carriage is only about ten inches 
m the ground, so that the man can 
ily step out and in. 


¢ 


He usually 


stands up instead of sitting as he rap- 
idly covers the short distance from one 
business institution to another. 

For a long time most of the financial 
business of Shanghai was transacted 
by foreigners. Today all transactions 
are going more and more into the hand 
of the Chinese. The unsettled condi- 
tions have driven more and more of the 
rich and the well-to-do gentry to the 
treaty ports. They bring fortunes here 
and invest them in the various factories 
and financial enterprises. It is Chinese 
money and not foreign monéy that is 
building up the New China. 

Not only along the Bund, but in all 
estate values 


parts of Shanghai real 


have been rapidly rising, and they now 


. . . . | 
compare with those of the large cities 


The city is growing by 
leaps and bounds. A wide avenue 
paved with asphalt and _ brilliantly 
lighted has been run through the heart 
of the international settlement, and it 
is lined with fine stores. This street 
takes up the bed of an old creek. It is 
named after one of the kings of Eng- 
land, and is known as the avenue of 
King Edward VII. Other streets have 
been extended far out into the country 
and many parts of the suburbs remind 
one of those in Paris or other European 
cities. Mansions have been built for- 
eign style with large gardens inclosed 
by the brick or stone wall that sep- 


of England. 


arates them from the road, and extend- | 


ing far out from the business section 
are many miles of well-paved streets, 
some of which have bridle paths at the 
sides. 


AND, that a few years ago was noth- 

ing but grave mounds, has been 
bought, the family of each deceased be- 
ing paid for moving the ashes of its 
ancestors, and sold at high prices. To- 
day land along the water front in the 
international and French concessions 
has jumped to $500,000 Mexican and 


road, which is the principal thorough- 
fare of the international settlement, 
the best lots are worth Mexican $100,- 
000 per mow, which is one-sixth of an 
acre, and they will yield more than 8 
per cent interest on the capital in- 
vested. On the Whangpoo road land is 
in demand for factory sites and dock 
and warehouse accommodations. This 
is being rapidly taken, and even three 
miles from the heart of the city it sells 
at about $3,000 Mexican per mow. 
One of the great water highways of 
the city is the Soochow creek, where 
flour, cotton, silk and oil mills are 
springing up in large numbers. Here 
land is doubled in value within a short 
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Gift from 
_ the TROPICS 


ihe OUND NOWHERE ELSE in all the world, 
Love's Hawaiian Fruit Cake, made by 
Honolulu’s master bakers, is a distinctive con- 
fection eloquent of Nature’s bounty in this 
mid-Pacific Paradise. 
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Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas—delicate 
fruits perishable in their luscious ripeness— 
are glaced to golden particles, mixed and baked 
to givea rare fragrance and flavor that linger 
tantalizingly on the palate long after the last 
morsel is eaten. 

Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake is seasoned 


and mellow. It will keep indefinitely, proving a boon to 
the hostess as a novel, exquisite item On any menu. 


May we send one or more to your friends this year, with 


| our greeting card enclosed, conveying your Christmas or 


New Year's compliments? Cakes are packed air-tight in 
attractive lithographed metal boxes for parcels post 


shipment. 
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time, and is still going up. It is the 
same along the river front outside the 
city all the way to Woosung, the people 
banking on their belief that the popu- 
lation will eventually increase to sev- 
eral millions. 

Shanghai has a more unique system 
of government than any other place in 
the world. Monte Carlo has its prince 
who maintains his status by the grace 
of France. Shanghai has a municipal 
council of nine members who derive 
their authority from the treaties made 
by the great with China. 
Though located on Chinese soil, it owes 
no allegiance to China except in the 
payment of about $10 Mexican a year 
for each acre of land in the settlement. 
The nine members of the council are 
elected annually by the ratepayers’ 
meeting. This meeting is composed of 
all foreign residents of Shanghai who 
own property or pay rental of $40 Mex- 
ican a month or upward. Each resi- 
dent has a vote for each piece of prop- 
erty he holds, so that at the annual 
meeting several persons are able to cast 
twenty or thirty votes. After election 
the nine members appoint one of their 


powers 


own number as chairman, and another 
as vice-chairman, but neither of these 
two members nor any member of the 
council receives any compensation for 
his services. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the council are of British na- 
tionality, but there is usually one Amer- 
At the present time an 
American, Mr. Fessenden, 
happens to be the chairman. It is a 
position that carries with it a large 
amount of prestige, so that when a new 


ican member. 
Sterling 


consul of any nationality arrives in 
Shanghai he calls upon the chairman of 
the municipal council in the same way 
as upon his consular colleagues. 

The heads of departments are all 
British, receive good salaries, and on 
account of their position have a good 
social standing in the community. The 
taxes collected by this municipal coun- 
cil run into several millions of dollars, 
and it is said that up to the present 
time such a thing as graft in the ad- 
ministration is entirely unknown. It is 
for this reason that Shanghai is usually 
called the model settlement. 

What would you think of a big race 
track, golf grounds, and tennis court 





fat 
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covering an area of twenty city blocks 
right in the heart of London, for in- 
stance at Trafalgar Square. This is 
what there is in Shanghai. The land 
was granted to the Jockey Club for this 
purpose generations ago when the city 
was smaller, with the provision that if 
it was ever used for any other purpose 
it should go back to the original owners. 
The club keeps it and so the races go 
on right in the heart of this munici- 
pality. The spring race week is one of 
the great events of the year. The banks 
close, Chinese and Japanese as well as 
foreign, and on the three principal days 
of race week you cannot cash a cheque 
nor even deposit your money. Every- 
one goes and nearly everyone bets. The 
hotels are crowded and the foreigners 
come in from all the settlements up and 
down the Yang-tse-Kiang. 


HANGHAT has football clubs, tennis 

clubs, golf clubs, and all kinds of 
sporting associations. There are two 
cricket fields, a baseball diamond, and a 
polo field in the racing grounds. Foot- 
ball is played there, and there are ten- 
nis tournaments in early summer 
which culminate in the Hong (business 
house) championship. There are also 
athletic tournaments and _baseball 
matches in which the best players of 
our Asiatic squadron and of the Shang- 
hai civilians fight for the champion- 
ship. 


x 


Shanghai has hockey clubs, polo 
clubs, and swimming clubs. Hockey is 
played largely by the Sikh police and 
Britishers who learned the game in 
India, and the polo clubs are largely 
British, their mounts being Man- 
churian ponies trained for the purpose. 
Shanghai is the social center of that 
part of the world. This is so espe- 
cially of the foreigners, and it is so 
also to a large extent of the Chinese. 


Shanghai has its night life, and many 
of its games are played in the shadows. 
There are cabarets and cafes of differ- 
ent description. There are vaudeville 
houses where one can dance with the 
actresses, and cabarets largely aided by 
maidens from Russia who try to induce 
the guests to drink champagne with 
them at something like $12 a quart. 
These maidens come not only from 
Moscow, but from Vladivostock, Chita 


Novem) 


and Omsk in Siberia and Ha 
the frontier of that country 
ern Manchuria. Some of them 
tiful, but the price of cham 
high. 

According to the statistic 
Government Bureau of Econ 
formation, the census of the 
population of Shanghai is a 
(1926 census): 

BS nee Seuncck 

Great Britain ......:.::.... 

United States —...................... 118 

Li. a 

Portugal 

DORMIAPK 22. .2c..... 222.2 Q4 

WO ed a eats ; 9 

I Sikes cr thick Anestad ) 

Switzerland ............... ‘ 21 

Netherlands ................. 207 

Norway ..... See ae 

LL) er a ee 10] 

Sweden ........ 5 eeaces cases 96 

[AG ha a re 

NOOMIOO! o235cc.s cs. 12 

And approximately: 
GOPMGNS 5.6 Loco : 3.001 
Russians (white) ........... .... 5,000 


Such a cosmopolitan group must 


necessarily affect the life of ever 
large city. In the case of Shangha 


the effect is the more noticeable becaus: 
of different ideals which are presented 


to the native population. Shangha 


has assimilated a great deal of modern 


foreign thought, but the Occidental su 
perstructure does not always rest com 
fortably on an Oriental foundatio 


When we reflect on the development of 
arts and crafts in China while Europ: 
was in its Dark Ages—and long before, 


we can readily understand that suc! 
well established 
readily to change. 


gandist—whatever his theme may be. 


But if we have patience and show 4 
proper sympathetic understanding th: 
Chinese will work out their salavation 
in their own way. The best elements 
of the foreign groups at Shanghai wi! 
be among the first to help China to fine 
herself and among the first to applau 


¢ 


the strong and united China of 


morrow. 














ideals do not yield 
Also, despite the 
great achievements of Chinese culture, 
we must remember that there are man) 
thousands of illiterate coolies who ar 
more or less at the mercy of the prope 
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'olland—Old and 
New 


Continued from page 26) 
re all the villages which fill up 
ces between these centers and 
quietly pleasing existence of 
wn. 
our students might talk of his- 
sociations. Holland and Belgium 
ttled by similar tribes in Roman 
ut the most impressive era of 
history begins about 1570 when 
m the Silent managed the affairs 
ven federated provinces in such 
nanlike fashion that soon Holland 
me a first-class power. There was 
markable development in many 
es: art, engineering, discovery, 
ience, trade, military achievement 
vere among the mediums by which 
Dutch endeavor found expression. While 
other nations were at war the Dutch 
ying trade flourished, but eventu- 
ily Holland was drawn into a series of 
new alliances which proved disastrous. 
About 1700 commercial supremacy had 
lefinitely passed to other hands but the 
centuries of struggle had welded the 
ration into real unity. 


fe de 


T seems difficult to associate the 
peaceful scenes of today with these 
wars of yesterday. But many a wharf 
where white-clad porters carry long 
cradles of round cheeses—many a dyke 
that stretches its length across the sand 
dunes—has been the scene of stubborn 
fighting or desperate sacrifice. Not all 
the associations are of this sort, how- 
ever, nor are all our records of achieve- 
ment in Holland. For example take the 
United States. 

Probably you are well aware that in 
1609 Henry Hudson, an Englishman in 
the service of the Netherlands sailed 
“The Half Moon” for approximately 
150 miles up the American river which 
was later named after him. In 1614 
the States General, as Holland’s Par- 
liament is called, gave its sanction for 
the organizing of a trading association, 
the Company of New Netherlands. It 
was this Company which bought Man- 
hattan Island from the Indians at the 
enormous price of twenty-four dollars; 
and here in 1625 Willem Verhulst 
founded the settlement of New Amster- 
dam which became New York 40 years 
later, 

So if you travel in Holland you will 
find other familiar American names. 
On the charming little river Vecht is a 
small town called Breukelen. An Ams- 
terdam jeweler went from this place to 
establish the district named Rensselaer 
in his honor—they call it Brooklyn now. 
In the Amsterdam docks you may see 
* steamer named after Peter Stuy- 
vesant who governed New Netherlands 
‘n 1664 when Holland lost that colony 
ao¢ about the same time captured 
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Heart Content 
Lyrics of Life 


OUGLAS MALLOCH, the famous 

poet who “makes living a joy” reaches 
new heights in this charming collection of 
cheerful and happy verse. The tender- 
ness, the insight and the undercurrent of 
deep understanding are here again pres- 
ent, and there is also the peace, inspira- 
tion and help that endears his poetry to 
the hearts of his thousands of readers. 
THE HEART CONTENT will find an 
enthusiastic welcome in those readers 
who not only knows Douglas Malloch by 
his numerous books and public recitals, 
but are familiar with his verse which ap- 

pears daily in newspapers through- 

out the country. 


The Heart Content 
Lyrics of Life $1.25 
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from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s: leading diamond importers 

For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston, has been one of the leading dia 
mond importing concerns in America selling direct 
by mail to customers and dealers alike all over the 
world at importing prices Here are several dia- 
mond offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name prices on dia 
monds that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser 

This one carat Diamond 

is of good brilliancy 


( Ww, Mounted in ladic style 
& 


ily olid gold setting Or 
ler this diamond, take it to 
any expert, make any com 
parisons you wish—if you 
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money will be returned at 
once without a quibble Our 
rice direct 

ty you... $145.00 
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Surinam and Paramaribo in Dutch 
Guiana. You might possibly see the 
island of St. Eustatius where, in 1776, 
the American flag received its first 
salute from another country. If you 
will read Edward Bok’s “Twice Thirty” 
you will find that he credits the Nether- 
lands with direct or indirect responsi- 
bility for many of the most famous docu- 
ments and institutions of American life. 

Nor is this all. Not only in the 
United States but wherever civilization 
has become well advanced you will find 
(1) equal education for boys and girls; 
(2) the telescope; (3) the pendulum 
clock; (4) the microscope; (5) the 
method of measuring degrees of latitude 
and longitude; (6) the printing press; 
and (7) textile weaving. These are 
some of the most important contribu- 
tions to world progress made by citi- 
zens of Holland—but they are not all 
by any means. Incidentally Holland is 
also credited by Mr. Bok with having 
originated golf! If you like to check 
your remembrance of great names there 
are William the Silent (statesmanship) ; 
Rembrandt, Hals, and Vermeer (art) ; 
Erasmus (philology and_ theology) ; 
Boerhaave (medicine); Spinoza (phi- 
losophy) ; Grotius (international law) ; 
De Ruyter (naval strategy); and 
Vondel (poetry). 


We need not dwell too much on the 
past—here is something of interest for 
the future. The Dutch government has 
undertaken to drain the larger part of 
the Zuyder Zee. Something like 500,- 
000 acres of fertile ground will thus 
be added to Holland. But it is esti- 
mated that by the time this tremendous 
project is completed—some seventy 
years hence—the country will have 
about 7,000,000 more inhabitants, so the 
land will soon be settled. 


Much else may happen in_ that 


Novemb 


seventy years. For one thing  urop, 
may manage to get along with ss ep. 
phasis on tariffs and fronti- —+,, 
things which complicate | 
commercial life more than A? rjeqn. 
can understand. For another + ng we 


in Holland may learn to con ntrate 


much local effort. At present some. 
times have two or three societic doin 
the same work—or practically t) © sam, 
—all in one town. 
doing good and necessary work, )ut th, 
duplication of effort interfer 
their highest efficiency. 


Here perhaps Rotary can help. |; 


these same seventy years we shal! y 
doubtedly have many more Rotary 


clubs because Holland is a good fiel; 


and it is so easy to hold inter-cit; 
meetings or to make up attendance. \W; 
have seven such clubs now, organized at 
Amsterdam, Gouda, Haarlem, 
Rotterdam, The Hague, and Utrech: 


respectively. That at Amsterdam wa: 


the first to be formed and has abou 


fifty members or approximately one. 


fourth of the whole membership for th 
Fifty-Ninth District of Rotary. 


Whatever else happens we may kk 
sure that there will be round, roy 
Dutch babies; grave burghers; sturdy 
seamen; immaculate housewives. There 
will be flowers, wind-mills, black and 


white cattle, round yellow cheeses (the 


red coat being reserved for those to be 
exported). There will be solid dykes 
and shining canals. There will be—as 
ever—a willingness to appreciate the 
views of other peoples; and also—as 
ever—a desire to keep our nationality 
and our personality intact. 

For these things are all part and 
fibre of the Netherlands, and we should 
like it very much if you came some- 
time to enjoy a more intimate acquaint 
ance with them—and us. 





“Mr. George F.” 


(Continued from page 11) 


little shoe business in the intervening 
forty years, must traverse the beautiful 
valley of the Susquehanna from Bing- 
hamton to Owego, passing under the 
concrete arch erected by the hands of 
E-J shoemakers which announces the 
“Square Deal Towns” of Johnson City, 
Endicott, West Endicott, and Union. 
Along the river banks, through the 
lovely vale that Ida Tarbell described 
as “The Valley of Fair Play,” rise 
countless purring smokestacks, tall 
sentinels along the path of progress— 
literally smoke-colored spires of in- 
dustrial cathedrals. Lining the elm- 
shaded streets and dotting the hill- 





sides, countless bright-colored homes 
Here a public library; there a spacious 
park or playground. 
way into the grocery shops, visiting the 
motion-pictures, pouring out of th 
factories, living and loving and purst- 
ing contentment, the inhabitants © 
several new cities are occupied in ma* 
ing more than ten per cent of tlie foot 
wear of the United States. 

Johnson has gathered about him 
17,000 workmen and their femilie. 
Out of the West and from the Arg 
tine they receive daily about 10,(0) 
hides of cattle and drop them in 0 say? 
tannery vats. Four thousand | s of 
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ass through their machines be- 
in-up and night, and thirteen 
tacks and nails are hammered 
000 pairs of shoes. For their 
activities they require 4,250,- 
ire feet of factory floor space. 
dst of it all, in a modest semi- 
home across the street from 
ost palatial Workers’ Library, 
.e author of it all. 


must suppose that a man who 
ally built a great industry out 
estring and created whole com- 

out of plain pasture land, 
turally have iron in his blood— 
yn in fact must be its chief 

component. And there is 
ron in Johnson. A glimpse at 
e straight, unbending figure, or a 
into his penetrating, but tran- 
yes, and you recognize the man 


O 


sion and accomplishment. A 
edominating sense of justness and the 
netity of duty is implicit. Here is 
one who takes himself seriously, and 
<pects that people dealing with him 
will be serious. 

Yet, strangely, his predominating 


aracteristic is a warming, enfolding 
smile, almost apologetic in its shyness 
and tremendously friendly for that 

son. The smile, the insight it gives 
to the natural humanity of the man, 
iccounts for, or rather explains the 
name of “Mr. George F.” by which he 
; known to the E-J workmen and their 
families, and to practically every one 


} 


else in that section of the Susquehanna 


Valley. Probably no place else in 
America has one man so impressed 
mself upon the landscape. 


The answer is, of course, that he has 
ilways considered himself one of the 
workmen. He leads, or has done so 
most of his days, the same life they 
ead. His home, while attractive, is not 
the home of a millionaire. His children 
have attended the public schools along 

ith the other children in the neighbor- 

od. Johnson and his family patron- 
ze the local “movies,” the admission 
price of which he controls by subsidy 
to keep it within the means of the 
poorest. He was one of the best play- 
in the local billiard parlor in his 
younger days. His home is a popular 
gathering place in the winter evenings. 
During the baseball season he is fre- 
quently one of the most lusty-throated 
among the bleacherites. 

In good weather he plays a fair game 
of golf at the Binghamton Country 


Club, a pastime somewhat beyond the 
ans of the average working-man. 
3ut_ this is only temporary. It is 
that next season he will be 


enjoying a 24-handicap on the new 


ers 


certain 


18-hole course which is being con- 
structed for the workers. It is to be 
san f the best courses in that section 
of the country, and aside from the in- 
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vestment, will be as nearly as possible 
self-supporting although within the 
means of the average factory hand. 


The professional element in the neigh- | 


borhood will be allowed to 
course on a green-fee basis,- 
during factory working hours. 
the whistle blows, the course is to be 
exclusive to the workers, and Johnson 
will be among them. 


-but only 


That is, he will be among them as 
often as he can make the grade from 
the factory to No. 1 tee in time to get 


into a foursome, because he some- 
times keeps longer hours than the 
average workman. Like the others, 


his workday begins at 7:00 a. m. in 
a private office in his home. He stays 


play the | 


When | 


there as long as it takes him to handle | 


his correspondence and receive tele- 
phonic reports from superintendents 
and foremen. Then he starts his round 
of the works, usually wearing a cap, 
and invariably driving his own 
Nothing that goes on in that 
undertaking is beneath his interest, an 
very little of it escapes his eye. He is 
not slow to criticize nor half-hearted 
about it, and on the other hand 
commendation is equally spontaneous 
and full-flavored. While he detests 
meddling in other people’s affairs, yet 
if a workman encounters difficulty in 


car. 


vas 


his 


his private life no less than in the 
workshop it frequently becomes Mr. 
Johnson’s personal problem. Either in 
the shops or on the streets, he is “Mr. 
George F.” to every one. There are a 
few exceptions, of course, and some 
of the older men who knew him as a 
fellow bench-hand do not use _ the 
Mister. 

F everything is going well in the 


works, Johnson may run out to one 
of the several hospitals the company 
conducts for its workers and their fami- 
lies. The E-J hospitals are not “com- 
pany hospitals” in the usual sense 
where workmen are treated for injuries 
growing out of their employment. 
These hospitals, and there are five of 
them in three cities, render a complete 
hospital service, from the treatment of 


scratches and wounds to any of the 
mortal diseases requiring highly 
specialized attention. They are not 


only for E-J workers, but for their 
families as well, and more than 700 hos- 
pital beds are at their disposal. Dental 
bills, an ogre to most working people, 


are no problem to the E-J family. 
Fully equipped dental clinics with 
three graduate dentists are at their 


service, whether it is a simple filling or 
a complicated bridge work that is re- 
quired. 

One entire hospital is devoted to ma- 
ternity cases, with six doctors and ten 
nurses as a permanent residential staff. 
Eighty beds are permanently set aside 
for maternity cases, with never more 
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than four to a room, and an adequate 
number of private rooms available to 
patients immediately before and follow- 
ing childbirth on the sole basis of first 
come first served. A vice president’s 
wife gets no better treatment than the 
wife of a night watchman. Complete 
pre-natal treatment is provided, and 
expectant mothers visit the hospital 
regularly until it is time for them to 
enter. After the baby is born, the 
mother is urged to bring it weekly to 
the baby clinic. The new-born scion of 
the wealthiest family in the land can 
have nothing more done for it. 

This is not free medical service, says 
Johnson, but part of the recompense to 
which every worker is entitled, just as 
he is entitled to good air and light, and 
efficient tools in the shop. In the past 
seven years, 6,492 babies have been born 
in these company hospitals, in addition 
to the many brought into the world in 
their own homes by company doctors 
before and since that time. Each has 
been started out with its first pair of 
shoes and a ten-dollar savings account 
as a personal gift from Mr. George F. 

The medical service is but one phase 
of the Johnson industrial policy, but it 
is typical of all the others and typical 
of the man himself. With the excep- 
tion of two months at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, during the winter, and sports 
of which his favorite is boxing, John- 
son has permitted himself few interests 
outside his business, and from the very 
beginning he has maintained that the 
chief factor in his business was the 
welfare and contentment of the men 
working in it with him. Anything that 
affects the interests of the workers in 
the Endicott-Johnson shoe factories is 
of vital interest to him, and he gives 
fully and freely of his time, energy and 
wealth to make it as completely service- 
able as possible. Johnson’s formula 
for the creation of ideal industrial rela- 
tions is fundamental and comprehen- 
sive. 

“T should say, first, the location of 
an industry is most important,—pref- 
erably in the country, with plenty of 
open, low-priced land so that you can 
establish your factories in naturally 
healthful surroundings. 

“Comfortable, low-cost homes are 
vital, and there should be plenty of 
recreative activities. Pleasures for all, 
which means pleasure of every kind 
so that each may have that which he 
most enjoys, should be freely available. 
All religious creeds and denominations 
should be freely encouraged. (Johnson 
has provided land for churches of all 
denominations.) Liberal support of 
every public improvement should be a 
settled policy. 

“Those in active control of the busi- 
ness should live near the workers, and 
as nearly like the workers as possible. 
Their families should mingle freely 
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with the families of the factory work- 
ers. Their children should go to the 
same day schools and Sunday schools. 
Not because of policy, not because it 
pays, not because you are seeking to 
secure the confidence and good will of 
your co-workers and neighbors, but 
simply because you are at heart one 
of them and you love to do it—because 
in this association you find all the 
pleasure you require in life, and be- 
cause you honestly love your neighbor 
and are interested in his success and 
welfare. You cannot camouflage this 
principle. 

“All these things create confidence. 
If honestly and sincerely worked out, 
they create a situation in which labor 
and capital may work in harmony to 
their mutual advantage.” 


R. JOHNSON’S own industry has 
been built up in just that way. As 
the business expanded, vast tracts of 
land were acquired economically some 
miles out from Binghamton. Broad 
streets were laid out, and in addition 
to modern factories, comfortable homes 
were constructed, each with a spacious 
plot of ground around it. These homes 
are sold to the workers at or below cost 
and on liberal terms of payment. No 
real-estate operators were allowed in on 
the development, as it was feared their 
services would inevitably have run up 
the cost. The company now has more 
than a million dollars on its books 
pending gradual liquidation by the pur- 
chasers of homes. 
One incident illustrates the very per- 


sonal interest Johnson takes in the 
homes. He observed that several 
months sometimes elapsed after a 


family moved into a newly purchased 
home before window shades were dis- 
played. Inquiry revealed that the ex- 
pense of moving and acquiring addi- 
tional furniture frequently took all the 
ready money. Thereafter, each house 
was equipped with shades, and had a 
good supply of fuel in the cellar. Such 
things involve physical and mental 
comfort and exert a decided influence 
on work done in the shops, Johnson 
asserts. 

This factor, no less than his own 
personal knowledge of what makes a 
contented workingman, lies back of all 
the other extraneous activities to which 
Johnson has committed his company. 
Restaurants have been established 
where meals are served at cost to any 
one. The cost is about twenty cents, 
and the meals are as good as can be 
had for several times the sum else- 
where. 

No city in the country can boast of 
more complete recreation facilities than 
may be found at Endicott, West Endi- 
cott, and Johnson City. Ideal Park at 
Endicott, because of the variety of the 
amusements and the hospitality of its 


Novem! -, }9»- 
groves, is famous throughout + 
ern counties of New York S: On. 
of its unique features is that ; 

no guards or policemen. It is 

ing people, Johnson says, and 

on the whole a most orderly 

can regulate their own condu 

than it can be regulated for th. 

In addition to the best avail: 
concerts and innumerable o 
tures, Ideal Park has a ra 
where the best trotters in th intry 
are to be seen during the season. Rac. 
ing has been described as the “ 
kings,” but Johnson believes that spo) 
of every kind should be available ¢ 
everybody. The race track has be 
an E-J institution for years, and noy 
golf, another diversion usually limite 
to the wealthy, is to be democratized ;; 
the E-J communities. 

Johnson has no fixed policy with re- 
spect to old age or disabiement pen- 
sions, except that whatever is the need 
it should be fully met, and for as long 
as it may exist. He believes it is jp. 
possible to fix a definite sum that wil! 
cover all cases. If a worker dies hj: 
family receives regularly sufficient in- 
come to live as they lived previously 
As children grow up and_ becom 
earners, the company’s welfare com- 
mittment is reduced. “We are just on 
big family here,” says Mr. Johnson, ani 
“none of us is going to suffer as long 
as the rest of us are able to work and 
do business.” 

No matter what may be done on th: 
side, so to speak, to make an industria 
environment agreeable, high wage: 
must come before all, says Johnson, ani 
the E-J workers, none of whom belong: 
to a union, average above the union 
scale. And although no one is more 
insistent that capital receive a generous 
profit from a business, he has definite 
ideas about what is a generous returm 
for investment and management. 

The present policy which he has nov 
established in the Endicott Johnson 
Corporation is to pay ten per cer 
annually on the common stock afte 
seven per cent has been paid on te 
preferred, and to split the balance 
equally between the company and th 
workers. Since 1919 the workers hav 
received in this manner $11,927,481. 
and Johnson has taken his share ¢ac) 
year just like any other employee, ™ 
the basis of days worked during th 
year. 

Although he has never encounter’: 
labor difficulty, Johnson is under ™ 
illusion that all his policies have at 4 
times been agreeable to all worke! 
He used to publish a monthly 
paper where both he and the | 
could air their views, anonymously 
their part if they wished. There wou 
be occasional demands that th: mom 
spent on medical service, revreati 
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lar activities should go into 
envelopes. 

uld point out that we were 
the greatest good for the great- 
ber,” Mr. Johnson 
that by pooling the costs of all 
vantages the expense annually 
re than a million and a half 
than if we were to seek 
things by individual purchase. 
that if we did not obtain 
still not have 
so could not 
because 
our 


ess 


| 1eX 
ings we would 

ey they cost us, 
in the pay envelopes, 
things have _ increased 


stated. “I | 


y and helped us to make better | 


nd sell them cheaper than our 


tors. They have more than 
for themselves. | 
“Qn the whole, the workers know 


we are trying to do and we have 


ullest co-operation. I advise the 

few who cannot be satisfied to seek 

loyment somewhere else where they 

will be better satisfied. Not many of 

them go, and our labor turnover is 

g the lowest to be found anywhere. 

vile atcha full credit to the policy 

ribes as a “square deal for both 

between capital and labor,” as well as 

to the fact that he is a working man 

f and so understands his fellow- 

Johnson attributes much of 

success as an industrialist to his 

wn quality of leadership. It is not 

egotism, but rather a thankful recogni- 

tion in himself and of the quality he 
likes best in others. 

“If I were going to pick a leader of 
men today, I should want to inquire 
whether the man had as a boy been 
a leader or a follower,’ Mr. Johnson 
said. “There is a certain natural gift 
in leadership, and although it is a 
quality which needs development and 
training, I do not believe the executive, 
trained to his job but without the 
natural quality, can ever be as success- 
ful as the man, quite without training, 
who has the natural qualification of 
leadership. 

“I left school when I was thirteen, 
and from then on I proceeded to acquire 
an education in the free university of 
kicks and cuffs, which is not such a bad 
education after all if the kicks and 
cuffs do not come too close together. 
The principal thing that I learned was 
to take care of myself in almost any 
kind of a row, and to play a fairly good 
game of baseball. It was my fortune 

early always to be at the head of any 
crowd I was in. Frequently, I had the 
good luck to be the captain of the 
baseball team. I have since tried to be 

ptain in this shoemaking plant.” 
‘n the last analysis, Johnson is un- 
(uestionably that exceptional person— 
an employer who is his own labor 


himsé 
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WATCH 





THE YOUNGER CROWD PICK THE WINNERS! 





OOK around you at the big game 


—and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 


the younger set, large or small, 


traordinary record. 


more smokers for more y 


The most 


Unquestionably, 


ars than any other 


fails to extend this ex- 
Fatima has pleased 


cigarette. 


ATIMA 


skillful blend in cigarette history 








LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co, 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners, at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees of- 
fer most value for the money by general tes- 
timony. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


125 Days $1250 to $3000 
s s “Caledonia,” sailing Jan. 16, westward 


8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los An- 
geles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China, 
Manila, F nbe Burma, option 17 days India, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera, 
Havre (Paris), Glasgow Europe stopover in 
the Springtime. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
24th Cruise, Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700 
4th Norway Cruise, June 30; 52 days, $800 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 
N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 








Emblematic Gifts Solve Christmas Problems 


STERLING SILVER KNIFE 
$2.50 





Post paid 
Rotary Kiws anis, Lions, Shrine, Elks, K 
Masonic emblems in beautiful colored enar 
actual size as il strated; steel blade and n vail 
file. Sent postpaid—$2 0. Larger size (3"); 
for pocket—any emblem; postpaid $5.00. 
Wail yong od for Office or Home; beautiful 
a led wi: — 10” high; heavy bronze em- 
ble an zation. Price prepaid $8.00 
“Ho itd = Me onl Up- Smoker”’—all steel with 
weighted flat base; 5 colors. Price prepaid $7.85 
Ladies’ Compact ; jeweled, Mothe er of Pearl $1.00 
Ladies’ Compact; silver finis sh, fancy case..$1.50 
Fezzes, Banners, Badges, oon Robes and 


Novelties, ete. 
4 Order Early. 
M. HEFTER’ $ ‘SONS, 154 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cc — 8, Prize Sliver Cups, 
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If You Are Wearing 
Starched Collars 
You Surely Want 

Our Troy Laundering 


dl 





TARCHED collars are “in” 
again, because men_ feel 
better dressed—rate themselves 
higher—if they 
starched collars when they meet 
men in business or so- 


are wearing 
other 
cially. 
Our Collartown Laundry offers 
you genuine Troy laundering— 







the kind your ; eis 
collars received ane 
when they were setae Xan NY. 
made. Our or- aN 


ganization has been trained on 
“new work”. That is why men 
in thirty-odd states write unso- 
licited letters telling us 


“T am much pleased with the way the 


collars are laundered. Will tell my friends 
about your laundry and good service.” 
MARYLAND. 

“IT am very well pleased with the ap 


pearance of the collars. They look much 
better than those laundered by anyone in 
this vicinity, and the cost is practically 
the same. I shall be pleased to recom- 
mend your service to my friends.”” WIS- 
CONSIN. 

“The half dozen laundered as sample of 
your work was the best | have ever seen.”’ 
ILLINOIS. 

“Your service is without doubt the best 
I have ever had, and your system the 
most simple, therefore, the most satis- 
factory... PENNSYLVANIA. 

“T am glad to have access to a laundry 
which can cleanse a collar without de- 
stroving it.” NEW YORK. 

“Laundry work excellent. Handy box 
and labels a great convenience.’”” FLOR- 
IDA. 

“T was very much pleased with your 
fine laundry work It was the best I 
ever saw. Your laundry returned them 
to me in a perfect condition—they lock 
together just the same as they did when 
new and they look so clean.” KEN- 
TUCKY. 

“T like your work, as has been evi- 
denced by my patronage for two years 


past. MASSACHUSETTS. 


We launder Six FREE 


Some advertisers can give out sam- 
ples to attract customers. We do 
the next best thing—launder six of 
your collars FREE as a sample of 
our regular work. You can send 
any number but you will be charged 
only for the balance over and above 
the six. 


Send for Our Handy Carton 
It Will Make Mailing Easier 


This {!s our Handy 
Mailing Carton. It 
will serve many trips 
back and forth, It 

1 makes it easy to col- 
lect soiled collars and ship them to us. 





Send your collars or send a postal for 
the empty box today. 


COLLARTOWN LAUNDRY 














179 Broadway TROY, N. Y. 
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Labor Unions 


(Continued from page 15) 


set to the exceptional man who is 
capable of earning more; or expressed 
differently, the wages he is capable of 
earning ought not to be established, 
as the minimum wage for the incompe- 
tent, without consideration as to his 
productive capacity. 

Granting that many employers in the 
past may have been hard task-masters, 
arbitrary, unreasonable, with but little 
concern for the welfare of their em- 
ployees and but little mindful that they 
were human beings; and that labor, by 
organizing, may have played no little 
part in bringing about the awakening 
that unquestionably has taken place, the 
question may be asked, in view of the 
reality of this awakening and the un- 
doubted zeal of employers generally in 
their employees’ behalf, is there any 
further purpose that trade-unions can 
serve? There is very little danger of a 
retrogression to former conditions be- 
cause, as has been pointed out, employ- 
ers are keenly aware that the greater 
interest in the welfare of their em- 
ployees and the spirit of co-operation 
that goes with it, pays. 

The answer has already been given, 
that a proper organization of employees 
is of distinct advantage as a medium 
of conference and co-operation between 
management and men for mutual bene- 
fit. Many large concerns and many im- 
portant industries are encouraging or- 
ganizations of their employees, or so- 
called Company Unions. Naturally, the 
leaders of the older trade-unions are 
strongly opposed to such associations, 
over which they cannot exert control, 
and they put forth the plausible claim 
that they do not meet the employers 
on a plane of equality. On the con- 
trary, the utmost care has been exer- 
cised in the promotion of Company 
Unions, to see that they are accorded 
wide powers and rights and that they 
do meet the employers on a plane of 
complete equality. Indeed, otherwise 
they could serve no purpose, and their 
successful existence is the best evidence 
that conferences, negotiations, and de- 
cisions are carried on in a spirit of 
absolute impartiality. Certainly those 
who are actively engaged in an indi- 
vidual enterprise or industry are better 
qualified to know what is reasonable 
and best for all concerned than outsid- 
ers having no personal interest, but 
superficial knowledge of internal con- 
ditions, and with power to call strikes 
where no dissatisfaction exists, for 
causes in which the workers have but 
remote, if any, interest. 

What, then, would be an ideal union 
which the employer might welcome and 





to which he would rather see his em- 


ployees belong than not? It: 
might be somewhat as follow 

First—While seeking to 
fullest possible membership, i: 
no way discriminate against a: ew 
for any reason preferred 
outside. 

Second—In the discussion | 
ferences with the management jhe yo 
resentatives of the union, if not acty. 
employees, would at least be t! ughly 
conversant with all conditions of +, 
particular plant or company 
no outside interests to serve. 

Third—Settlement of all differenc 
concerning conditions and terms of ¢ 
ployment would be by conference, »; 
with arbitration as a final resort 
case of failure to reach agreement. 

Fourth—Strikes, whatever may 
the outcome, cause irreparable 
all parties concerned, and are a p 
uneconomic and unsatisfactory way of 
settling differences. They would 
be permitted. This would be especial) 
true of so-called “sympathetic strik 
or those arising from jurisdictional di: 
putes. With such a principle in actiy 
force, boycotts and lockouts would be. 
come things of the past. 

Fifth—Violence and injury to person: 
or property would be sternly prohibited 
and punished. As a corollary to this 
though needless if the principle wer 
lived up to, labor associations shoul! 
be given power to sue and accept t 
right to be sued. 

Sixth—Indolence and 
would be discouraged, and if persisted 
in, lead to forfeiture of union member- 
ship. On the other hand, compensatio 
which insured increased wages to the 
better men in proportion to their s 
and industry, would be approved 2 
encouraged. 

Seventh—Union membership, to s%! 
nothing of leadership, would be f 
feited to any man convicted of a erin 
or penal offense. 

Is there anything in these princip 
that would appear unreasonable, unfa: 
to labor, to the best interests of indus 
try, or to the public, of which 
itself is no inconsiderable part” 

Might not then, such a ringing ( 
laration in favor of these principles % 
outstanding leaders of labor organ 
tions as would insure adherence to the" 
go far towards promoting that 
operation for reciprocal benefits” 
“industrial stability” which Mr. Gre 
che able president of the American Fe 
eration of Labor, in all sincerity | “ 
sure, desires and would like to bring‘ 
pass? It would be a crowning achie'* 
ment and the sure way to put trade 
unionism on a sound and enduring b@** 
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Some Ethical Considerations 


(Continued from page 29) 


‘or penetrate down to his mes- 

yy. If, therefore, he lower his 

| he can only make it effective 

the operations of his sub- 

every one of whom is thus 

ma ware of what is happening. 
01 taff becomes conscious that the 
is lowered his flag, so to speak, 
emselves are not prepared to 

to the ramparts as before. A 

id a poorer moral re-valuation of 
is set up and the entire tone of 
mpany’s business is inevitably 


I feel certain, somehow, that, in the 
long run, the manager who sticks to 
the highest ethics he knows will win 

it only in his own personal satis- 


OuL 
faction and in the esteem and confi- 
lence of his staff, but, ultimately in the 
moral character and material reward 
of the business he controls. 

In the meantime he can strive to 
bring all his craft associates into line 


in agreeing upon and sticking to a busi- 
ness code of ethics which will make it 
easier for one and all of them to be 
keen competitors and yet remain good 
friends who “play the game.” 

Rotary stresses the idea of service as 
the only true basis of business, and so 
four of the Six Objects are definite 
expressions of that idea. 

The Second Object proclaims the 
maintenance of “high ethical standards 
in business and professions.” When we 
remember that laws have been framed 
against secret commissions, for in- 
stance, as an illegal act of bribery and 
corruption; and when we remember 
that into most businesses have crept 
practices which cannot be justified on 
any ethical standard at all, it will be 
recognized that Rotary is attempting 
something very real and very necessary 
in fostering business standards of high 
ethical character. 

The Sixth Object changes the scope 
of Rotary ethical efforts. The first 
five objects deal with the individual 
man, in his personal, business, and com- 
munity relationships. The Sixth Object 
was added at the 1921 Convention in 
Edinburgh as the outcome of Rotary’s 
extension to other than English-speak- 
ing communities. It was seen that if, 
throughout the world, business and pro- 
fessional men in each community could 
be linked together in a fellowship based 
on a common ideal, the result must be 
a better understanding from which 
would develop an international goodwill, 
as a prime factor in promoting inter- 
national peace. 

In these days there is a certain 
political group who preach _inter- 
nationalism—defined as “the brother- 
hood of man”—as the only method of 
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the world’s salvation. 
to be done away with and all barriers 
between races are to be swept away un- 
til all men everywhere are merged into 
one great human family. 

Well, I sometimes dream of that far 
off event, myself, but I recognize that 
it is very far off. And anyhow, I 
haven’t much respect for the men who 
loudly, even violently, proclaim their 
brotherly relationship with all other 
men and at the same time, rage like 
the heathen furiously together when a 
few hundred Maltese and Italians come 
into this vast continent of ours. The 
fact is we cannot, however, and ought 
not to escape our national group obli- 
gations as something distinct from our 
international relationships. 

“An individual man, to be 
moniously great,” wrote George Eliot, 
“must belong to a nation. A common 


Nationalism is | 


har- 


humanity is not yet enough to feed the 


rich blood of various activities which 
make a complete man. 
to feel for a Chinaman as I feel 
my fellow-countryman.” Of course 
that is true. But, on the other hand, 
one is bound to treat the Chinaman with 
the same respect that one asks from 


him; and one may properly admire 


much of his art and learn from his rich | 


store of philosophy. Patriotism or love 
of one’s country, does not necessarily 
involve the hatred of other nations. 


I am not bound | 
for | 


N the contrary, a genuine national | 


love and pride is not satisfied with 
mere national aggrandizement, but de- 
mands for its highest satisfaction that 


its nation shall be an honored contribu- | 


tor to the totality of human well-being. 
In other words, a nation like an individ- 
ual cannot live to itself alone and, as a 


part of the great human family, it must | 


make its best contribution to the com- 
mon good. 
where I was born and the old home- 
land from which my parents came, and 


I cannot pretend that a Frenchman or a | 


Patagonian makes the same appeal to 
me as an Australian or an Englishman. 
But because I do love Australia I am 
very jealous that she shall make the 
fullest contribution of which she is 
capable to the world’s advancement and 
happiness. Furthermore because of 
my own national loyalties I understand 
and appreciate the loyalty of a French- 
man for “La Belle France,” of a Ger- 
man for Germany, a Japanese for 
Japan, and so on. 

Not long before he died Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote “Let us build a genuine 
internationalism, that is, a genuine and 
generous regard for the rights of 
others, on the only healthy basis—a 
sound and intense development of the 





I must love best Australia | 
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A Folder is 
Only a Folder 
Buta 








a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands erect 
with the index-tab always in 
plain view; holds three or three 
hundred letters with equal facil 
ity; is easy to remove or replace 
in the file; holds small papers as 
well as large, with never a 
chance that they will become lost 
or mis-filed; saves time daily in 
filing and finding papers; im 
proves instantly the efficiency 
and appearance of the drawer. 


Ordinary folders lack all of 
these advantages. They wer 
never intended to contain many 
papers, or for continued use 
Your own files will show the 
need of something better than 


folders for your heavier corre 
spondence. 


You will know what REAL Filing 
is, the minute you install 


Bushnell’s 
“VERTEX” File Pockets 
to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 

But first try a single sample, 


without expense or obligation. 
The coupon below will bring it. 


Wee ee ee HK COUT HERE -<---"- — 

Please send, for trial in my files, a fre € 

sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX 

File Pocket, as described in November 

Rotarian 

Name of Firm 

Address 

Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Desired ?............ 


Letter Size or Legal Size 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A. 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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broadest spirit of American National- 
ism.” 

My own observation is that those who 
talk loudest about the universal 
brotherhood of man are the ones to 
exhibit the least respect for the rights 
of their next-door neighbor. 

Now Rotary approaches this problem 
of internationalism in a_ perfectly 
sound and ethical manner. For it says, 
in effect, “Try and understand the busi- 
ness and professional men of other 
lands, because when you do understand 
them, you will find it easy to display 
good will towards them. And mutual 
good will, based on the solid foundation 
of mutual service, is the guarantor of 
peace.” 

What psychologists call the “fear- 
complex” will be found among the root 
causes of every great war. Rotarians 
can do on the business scale, what the 
League of Nations is doing on the 
national scale, that is, promote mutual 
understanding, a friendly regard for 
and confidence in the integrity and 
honest intentions of other peoples. 

But before men can exercise such an 
influence onthe world scale they must 
display the same qualities towards their 
neighbor. And that is why if we, as 
Rotarians, trying to carry out the 
Sixth Object, desire to promote inter- 
national peace through understanding 
of, and good will toward men of dif- 
ferent nationalities, we must begin by 
exhibiting the same qualities toward 
the folk we meet with day by day. If 
you are not disposed to take trouble to 
understand, and so to appreciate, the 
men you do know, how can you ever 
hope to understand and appreciate the 
men you do not know? Hence the 
practical importance of the preface to 
the eleven clauses of the Rotary Code 
of Ethics. 

My business standards shall have in them 

a note of sympathy for our common hu- 

manity. My business dealings, ambitions, 

and relations shall always cause me to take 

into consideration my highest duties as a 

member of society. In every position in 

business life, in every responsibility that 
comes before me, my chief thought shall be 
to fill that responsibility and discharge that 

duty so when I have ended each of them, I 

shall have lifted the level of human ideals 

and achievements a little higher than I 

found it. 

7OU will agree that were we all to 

act so as to make the world a better 
place than we found it, there would be 
little need for Rotary clubs anywhere. 
And yet, because we fail, it is the more 
worth while to keep the goal ever be- 
fore us. “Ethics,” says Professor 
McDougall, “can no longer be content 
to seek and to formulate the ideal of 
conduct for human nature as it is; it 
must also assume the responsibility of 
formulating an ideal of human nature 
as it may come to be.” 

The Rotary Code of Ethics does as- 
sume the responsibility of formulating 
the ideal business and professional man 
as he may come to be. 
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Let us look at some of the clauses 
which follow the preamble I have just 
quoted. 

First: To consider my _ vocation 
worthy and as affording me distinct 
opportunity to serve society. 

This must be read with Clause 5 of 
the Objects which recognizes the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations. 

Here is a practical test of the sin- 
cerity of our professions. Do we, as a 
matter of fact, recognize the worthiness 
—that is, deserving of respect and 
honor—of all useful occupations? It is 
easy “to consider my vocation worthy,” 
and almost as easy to consider yours as 
worthy also, but what of the man who 
removes the night-soil and so conduces 
to the health of the community? How- 


ever “useful” I may regard his services,, 


do I really consider his vocation as 
“worthy”? When we are frank with 
ourselves we know that, in our hearts, 
we are all snobs more or less. We 
deride the Indian caste system whereby 
those who do the menial jobs—by the 
way, “menial” and “mansion” both come 
from the same derivative—defile the 
high-caste Indian whose food or clothing 
they chance to touch. But how many 
of us are willing to stand beside the 
men who are doing the humbler jobs 
and accord them honor and respect be- 
cause their work is useful to the com- 
munity? Note, please, that Rotary does 
not declare that “all men are equal” 
and that all work is of equal worth; 
because both statements are untrue. 
But we shall have advanced quite a step 
along the path of Rotary ethics when 
we sincerely accord respect and appre- 
ciation to the man who is doing his best 
in performing any task, however hum- 
ble, that is of real service to his fellow- 
men. Furthermore, by dignifying our 
own occupations as a means of serving 
society we encourage other men to, in 
like manner, enhance the dignity of 
their occupations. 

The Second paragraph is an enlarge- 
ment of the First, while the Third lays 
down the principle that no business 
success is of value unless “founded on 
the highest justice and morality.” 

As Browning says: 


The common problem, yours, mine, every- 
one’s, 

Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be,—but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means—a very different thing. 


If the conditions surrounding our 
business—your business, my business— 
are lacking in the qualities of justice 
and morality, Rotary calls upon us not 
to sit down and deplore the deficiency 
but to resolutely strive to impart to our 
own share of the work those missing 
qualities—“up to our means.” 

Or, to put it in another way, if the 
opportunity comes to a Rotarian to 
make money by the sacrifice of his own 
standards of justice and morality then, 


aia, fF . 
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emulating Brutus, must he lare, 
“TI had rather be a dog and 





moon than such a” ——} ies 
Paragraph Four pronou: the 
legitimacy of profit arising f. ») ¢p, 
sale of one’s goods, services, a) | ideas 
with, however, a proviso whic! needs 
some modification in actual practice 
The other party to the transaction may 
not actually be benefited thereby, nas. 
much as his judgment may be faulty 
or his use of the thing purchase! may 
be unwise. But if he concludes the 
transaction with “his eyes open,” as we 
say, and without trickery or deceit op 
the part of the seller, the profit 


ethical and legitimate. 


Ts Fifth to the Tenth paragra; 
develop the principles already enun 

ciated, and so we come to the E/event/ 

—the oft-quoted “Golden Rule.” 

A similar rule may be found in every 
great religion. Indeed it has been part 
of the ethical conceptions of men 
throughout the recorded ages. Trans- 
lated in terms of national 
towards people not so advanced as our- 
selves it is difficult of application. Re- 
cently at the Sydney Rotary Club w 
heard an address by Bishop Mitchell of 
Manila, on the Filipinos’ resentment 
against American rule. “Give us th: 
liberty you yourselves would demand in 
our place” is, in effect, what they say 
And the Bishop entirely approved their 
claim. In his arresting book on “The 
Revolt of Asia,” Upton Close reports an 
interview he had with Gandhi—that 
amazing Oxford graduate, wealthy bar- 
rister of South Africa, and now naked 
Mahatma of India—in which, speaking 
of our western civilization, Gandhi 
said: 

“You are headed for terrific catas- 
trophe and misery. You are won 
derful people, too. You do not lack the 
spirit of sacrifice, the ability to forego, 
the things of the body. Look at your 
North Pole adventurers—your Mount 
Everest climbers. Why can you not 
be as willing to give up bodily luxury 
for the sake of spiritual adventures’ 


policy 


“There is no one of you but has some 
ideal higher than his practice—some 
ideal involving sacrifice. Start to work 
it. Spiritual growth will come, step by 
step. It is not a matter of creed. Any 
religion will start you off if you wor 
it. I despise a civilization concerneé 
only with the things of the body. ! 
pity those of you who are being !et 
into bitterness and despair by you! 
illusions as to what is worth while 
ey ee 

“You glory in speed, thinking not of 
the goal. You elevate process, rathe! 
than ultimate product. You think you! 
souls are saved because you can inve™ 
radio. Of what elevation to man is 4 
method of broadcasting when you have 
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vel to send out? What mark 
cation is it to be able to produce 
undred-twenty-page newspaper 
ight when most of it is either 
r actually vicious and not two 
of it are worth preserving? 
W) yntribution to man has aero- 
made which can overbalance its 
his self-destruction? You are 
playing with razors. . .. . 
of you as survive will come 
Asia for another way of life. 


7 , are already coming: Count Key- 
from Germany, Romain Rolland 
from France, many less eloquent from 


England and America. If I should now 
allow the West in its boyish confident 
rowdyism utterly to crush out our 

osing system of life and ideals 
through political power and material 
influence, would I not be playing traitor 
not only to my own people but to you 
very Westerners as well?” 

And in the Covenant of the League 
f Nations the application of the Golden 
Rule on the national scale is conveyed 
in these words: 

“The prescription of open, just and 
honorable relations between nations, 
the maintenance of justice and a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obliga- 
tions.” And again: “People not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern 
world form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion.” 

In the realm of our personal life the 
Golden Rule, as has been pointed out, 
“Fails without a true standard of virtue 
to govern its application. It presup- 
poses an ideal of virtue on which con- 
duct is based.” 

Though we may “hitch our wagon to 
a star,” we all find it mighty difficult to 
reach to the star. 

The thing is ever to keep the ideal 
in view and to cease trying to attain 
thereunto only when we cease living. 
Our very failures may provide what 
Browning calls: 


“A paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks,” 

“For thence,” he adds, 

“Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail, 
“What I aspired to be, 

“And was not, comforts me.” 


Talks That We 


Remember 
(Continued from page 20) 
tinctly worth while. A number of 
speakers have made a real success with 
this style. It will not be noted for its 
clarity and definiteness nearly as much 
as for its human interest, its illustra- 
tion, and its creation of atmosphere. It 
Will have a mellow quality running all 
through it. It would be impossible for 
one to outline such a talk after having 
istened to it, but on the other hand you 
wil have a distinct impression that you 

been pleased, entertained, and 
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Private bath and circulating ice-water in every room. 
Recognition of the guest’s right to courteous, interested, 
helpful service from every Statler employee; and if you get 
unsatisfactory service and the local man- Zo. 
agement does not satisfy you, I will. 
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, possibly benefited. It takes a master 
‘to do this well. He is successful in 
spite of his mechanics, rather than be- 
cause of them. The chances are, how- 
ever, that this type of speaker, even 
the successful one, would not admit any 
weakness in his logic, sequence, or co- 
herence. If he were aware of the lack 
he would supply it. 


V7 OU also know the type of speaker 

who puts on a sort of vaudeville 
sketch made up of a few stories, a little 
patter, frequently a worth-while 
thought, and perhaps an epigram or 
two thrown in. A number of our popu- 
lar poets have come under this head. 
Eddie Guest; Strickland Gillilan, the 
Baltimore American humorist; Ed- 
mund Vance Cook, the children’s poet; 
and Douglas Malloch. Thought develop- 
ment in a definite form is secondary. 
They may have a topic, but it is a good 
deal like a hatrack on which is hung 
some more or less loosely related ma- 
terial—stories, poems, and even puns. 
At its worst this is a waste of time, but 
at its best and in the examples cited, it 
is vastly entertaining. Every once in a 
while a whole sermon or a system of 
philosophy may be packed into a sen- 
tence, a short poem, or an epigram. 
Thousands of people are better for hav- 
ing heard men like Cook, Guest, Gilli- 
lan, or Malloch. 

“The safest style for a beginner, and 
the most effective for everyone, is the 
straight line, carefully outlined, one 
central thought, talk. A definite start- 
ing-place, definite, logical or chronologi- 
cal development, and a definite end.” 

“Ts that as easy as it sounds, Harry?” 

“It isn’t difficult for the average man 
if he has been in the habit of observing, 
reading, and thinking, and if he has 
talked to his friends and associates 
about his observations and thoughts. 
A speech has a great deal in common 
with conversation. Its main difference 
lies in the fact that it is a one-sided 
conversation in which the clash of opin- 
ion and the interchange of viewpoint is 
worked out in advance and presented 
as a monologue rather than as a debate. 
The speech has to be developed in ad- 
vance. The conversation develops as it 
proceeds. There is opportunity for 
amendment, change of viewpoint, re- 
statement, and modification in conver- 
sation. There is little or no such op- 
portunity in a speech. That is the thing 
that makes a speech more difficult than 
a simple discussion with a friend. 
There is no counter-suggestion, so it 
requires more thorough analysis, organ- 
ization, and selection. If one has 
learned to think straight, one stands a 
good chance of being able to talk 
straight.” 

“Aren’t there any helps that one 
might find for suggestions for outline 
and analysis?” 

“Yes. I know one man who said that 
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he got more help by a study 
English classic, Burke’s ‘( 
Speech,’ than from anything 
logical development opened 7 
world to him. Too bad there 0 fe 
Burkes or so few people who y hin 
George Pierce Baker has a hie 
his book on ‘Argumentatio: 
with ‘Briefing’ that is thoroug)|y he), 
ful. I suggest this chapter no* becaye, 
it conforms entirely to the j of 4) 
outline, it is much too exhaus: 
nically, but it is a study in clea» thip) 
ing. Possibly Philip’s book ‘Py)j; 
Speaking’ is as compact a set of « 
gestions as one could find, but as 
intimated before there is so mu 
that cannot be assimilated at 
ting.” 

“Getting down to brass tacks, Hg 
how do you begin?” 

“It goes without saying that 
must have a topic, and that is rathe; 
ditficult thing to find sometimes, | 
have heard a good many men say that }; 
was less trouble to work up a speech o; 
an assigned topic than it was to find g 
topic for themselves. There is some- 
thing in that. There are a few funda 
mentals, however, even there. 

“The first thing necessary is that 
must be a topic which deals with some- 
thing that is within your own experi 
ence. Our high-school graduates ar 
still wrestling with settling the concret: 
and abstract world problems. Th 
trouble is they don’t stay settled. Thes 
young people are like the young 
preacher of whom the church janit 
said, ‘You’re all right, son, but you 
don’t know a blame thing you’re talking 
about.’ You might make an interesting 
talk on some hobby or more likely on 
some phase of your own business. Up- 
less you have an avocation as well as 4 
vocation, you probably do your best 
work in your own business.” 


“B UT, Harry, my business is such 4 
commonplace one that there isn‘ 
anything new to be said about it, at 
least not by one who isn’t a specialist.’ 
“I think you make a mistake there 
Some of the most interesting speeches 
that we have had have come from th 
average business men who have talk 
about the fundamentals of their bus: 
ness. It may be that there is nothing 
new, but that is true of any topic. Th 
interest comes from possibly a differen 


viewpoint or your approach to the su!- 


ject, your treatment as it brings int 
play your particular reactions to 
You can’t take 
everybody knows about your business 
they don’t. 

“I remember a while ago we 11a 
man who talked to our club on tic U.S 


ad 
U 


for 


Federal Reserve System. He took it 1° 


granted that everybody knew the bank- 


ing business and so he started in wher 


he should have left off. His tal) woul 


bank- 


have been all right to a group « 


it for granted that 
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it to the average layman he 
have dealt with the primary 
es and the mechanical steps of 
ieral Reserve System, instead of 
nto the specialized workings 
n presupposed knowledge on the 
his audience of things that were 
y beyond their experience. 
the other hand, a lawyer talked 
wills and trusts and in twenty 
. by dealing with the elementary 
of it, not only roused interest 


but e men a lot of valuable informa- 
tion and made them feel the need of a 
much more careful study of wills and 


tru than they had had before. He 
supreme compliment — action. 


go e 
Mo than one man re-wrote or made 
for the first time his will. 

“One thing that you must bear in 
mind is that you can’t cover the entire 
field of any subject, so it is necessary 
to limit yourself to one particular phase 


of it. It sounds like a contradiction, 
but it is a fact that ordinarily the 
longer the topic the more limited its 
scope, and also the longer the topic the 
more minute and intensive must be the 
knowledge of the subject. 

“There are several things you want 
to do. You want to present that which 
is interesting. You must necessarily 
present that which is familiar to you. 
And you have to do that in terms that 
are familiar to the average man in 
your audience. So pick out a single 
definite idea, capable of amplified treat- 
ment, rather than picking out one with 
too many threads. I once heard Glenn 
Frank, now president of the University 
of Wisconsin, describe his first lecture, 
and he was, and is one of the most suc- 
cessful lecturers on the platform. He 
said he covered the tariff, Mormonism, 
temperance, woman _ suffrage, social 
evils, divorce, capital and labor, and 
some several other topics in that one 
lecture. Now he would not dare to 
cover more than a single phase of any 
one of them in a like period. 

“You can readily see the difference 
between a topic like ‘The Electrical 
Supply Business’ and ‘Odd Customers I 
Have Known,’ or the difference between 
‘The Banking Business’ and ‘Curious 
Uses of Safety Deposit Boxes.’ In 
either case you could probably cover 
the second topic adequately, where the 
first would be entirely beyond reach in 
a twenty or thirty-minute talk.” 


**] T seems to me, Harry, that there is 
an awful lot of work before you 
get started.” 

“You are right. In fact, most of the 
work is done before you get started. 
By the time you have studied your audi- 
ence in your mind, have determined 
upon some end that you want to ac- 
complish, whether it is to entertain or 
‘instruct or impress or secure action or 
Whatever it may be, and then have gone 
your own resources and found out 
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just about what you know and what you 
can best talk about, you have a pretty 
definite idea of how you are going to 
treat it and what you are going to say. 
At any rate, you have a better idea of 
what you need to know. Yes, indeed, 
my boy, when you are ready to start 
you are well on toward being through.” 

“However, we are not quite through.” 

“No, you’re not. At this point if you 
find you haven’t the material you want, 
you may start in reading to fill the 
gaps. Your trade journals or a bibli- 
ography at any library will give you 
what you need there. You will prob- 
ably read a good deal that you can’t 
use, but it will also give you a back- 
ground. All of your goods won’t be in 
the window. A good talk is like a 
store: you need a lot of goods on the 
shelves even if they don’t show in your 
display. 

“Naturally you will have made a note 
of the principal points that you want 
to develop. As you read, suggestions 
will come that you will arrange under 
these different headings. There will 
probably be a good deal of change from 
time to time as you assemble your ma- 
terial—more or less like a children’s 
map puzzle, fitting in the different de- 
veloping material under the appropriate 
headings. I suggest that you keep 
pretty accurate watch as these go in to 
see whether they are in direct line with 
the thought of the heading under which 
you put them, and aiso check back 
repeatedly to the topic itself to be sure 
of a logical arrangement.” 


6¢ A LOT of our speakers, Harry, seem 

“1 to have difficulty in knowing 
when to stop.” 

“Your observation does you credit. 
That seems to be one of the most diffi- 
cult things for most men to do. The 
man who can shape his material up to 
fit the time is an exception. But by 
going over the material pretty carefully 
and trying it out by yourself, you ought 
to get a fair idea of the length of time 
—then revise, condense, or expand, as 
necessary. 

“The way you close, of course, will 
depend largely on your object. It may 
be that a summary bringing together 
the central ideas, re-emphasizing, and 
so leaving your main line of thought 
with the audience would be a good way 
to do it. Or, you may want to work to 
a climax, although the old oratorical 
climax is becoming less usual. That 
should shape itself up in your mind as 
you go along. Again see that your con- 
clusion, whichever method you use, is in 
line with your main topic and doesn’t 
leave your audience hanging in the air.” 

“Going back to the beginning, what 
is a good way to start? How about 
opening up with a story?” 

“Let me answer that as you have 
asked it. First, a good way to start is 


to get right into your subject without 
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losing time. I heard a speaker a while 
ago who had forty-five minutes and 
who spent almost half of his time tell- 
ing of his personal experience, accomp- 
lishment, record, etc., to show that he 
was an authority. He detailed the fact 
that he was having his expenses paid 
including his Pullman sleeper. He told 
about his family, its excellencies and its 
peculiarities. That was a waste of his 
time and the time of the audience as 
well. The fact that he was on the 
program should have been authority 
enough for him to go ahead and deal 
with his topic. 

“Another thing—avoid apologies. It 
is not necessary for a man to state that 
he is not prepared or that he is a poor 
speaker. If it is a fact, the audience 
will soon find it out; if it isn’t, the 
apology is a detriment anyway. 

“Now, in regard to opening with a 


story. If a story will serve a definite 
purpose it is allowable. If there is an 
antagonistic atmosphere or a strained 


atmosphere, a story may win an audi- 
ence or relieve the strain. There are 
times when an illustration will save 
minutes of explanation and argument. 
In that case it is thoroughly justified, 
in fact essential. But a story or a joke 
just for the sake of getting a laugh 
from an audience is rather a cheap 
practice and a waste of time. A man 
should feel a certain responsibility in 
taking the time of a group of men or 
women, and give them as nearly worth- 
while material as is possible. Jokes 
and stories help in many instances, but 
they also hurt. 


6s. \ON’T confuse stories with illustra- 
tions. Illustrations may be thor- 
oughly enlightening and not have a 
smile in them. They are often useful in 
interpreting a statement that otherwise 
might be technical or outside of the 
experience of members of the group to 
which you are talking. These illustra- 
tions ought to be used for the sake of 
clarity and so must be within the ex- 
perience of your audience. And speak- 
ing of that I want to emphasize that 
illustrations should be not only clarify- 
ing but true to the situation. 
“TI remember a man who came before 
a college group to arouse a greater 
religious enthusiasm. In talking to 
college men he tried to use illustrations 
that would fit. In one instance, I re 
member, he used a story of a marathon 
race. He described how those gallant 
sprinters, tensed and quivering, 
crouched at the starting line at eight 
o’clock in the morning and how as the 
pistol was fired they dashed away with 
a great burst of speed. The crowd 
waited hour after hour, and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon set up a great 
shout as the first man was seen in the 
distance. From that time on they kept 


coming across the line—five, six, and 
seven o’clock, and at ten o’clock many 
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of them were still out on the road. 
Every man listening to him knew that 
men who run twenty-six miles were not 
gallant sprinters, seldom if ever 
crouched and started in a great burst of 
speed, and that the distance should be 
covered in about three hours instead of 
the eight that he allowed’ for a mini- 
mum. His evident attempt to talk in 
terms of which he knew nothing and of 
an event with which his entire audience 
was thoroughly familiar, sounded like a 
patronizing attempt to talk down to his 
audience. It stamped him as somewhat 
of a four-flusher, in that he pretended 
to know something that was outside of 
his experience. If he didn’t know any 
more about things of the Spirit than he 
did about marathon races, he was a 
mighty poor guide. It absolutely killed 
any impression he might have made and 
largely discredited anything else he 
may have said.” 

“IT get your idea and the point is a 
good one. How about dressing it up 
with a few quotations?” 

“That’s all right if the quotations 
can present the matter in words fewer 
or better than your own. Sometimes 
they give authority otherwise not there. 
Unless you gain one or more of these 
advantages, quotations add little value. 
Often the quotations have lost their 
force from too much repetition. Peo- 
ple are rather funny that way. One 
person says, ‘That is the best thing 
you have ever done for it is entirely 
your own.’ Another one says of the 
liberal use of quotations, ‘It shows a 
wide range of reading and information.’ 
Take your choice. I know of one man 
who said that he had heard a wonderful 
speech in that he had counted 137 
classical allusions. That may be all 
right, but if that is the sole basis on 
which a speech should be judged, one 
could save a lot of work by reading 
passages from the encyclopaedia or a 
work on mythology. Most any one will 
admit that the late President Wilson 
was an effective writer and speaker, 
and yet Henry Cabot Lodge points out 
in his book on the League of Nations 
that Wilson in all of his utterances used 
only one classical allusion and was in- 
correct in that. So it does seem that 
one may get along without them, al- 
though as stated, if they help, use 
them.” 

“Should I write this out?” 

“You may if you want to. More than 
that you may memorize it if you please. 
It would have one benefit, that is it 
would promote accuracy and eliminate 
the possibility of confusion, except the 
confusion that comes when memory 
fails. However, if you do, it will likely 
be rather stilted and sound like a school 
boy speaking a piece. Few minds can 
remember words and think at the same 
time. A more effective way, if you can 
de it, is to fill yourself up with your 
material, have a fairly complete outline 
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of your main heads and sub 
cards, and refer to them. If 
your speech, as I say, it la: 
taneousness; if you memorize 
lacks spontaneousness, and m har 
that if your memory slips you ‘ae 
Your outline method allows y 
tain amount of latitude in phra 
fitting the thing to the special 
gives you sufficient material in 4,4 . 
that if you do forget you can go on tp 
your next sub-topic with a minimum f 
loss. It keeps your mind thorough}; 
alive and active, so that your materi, 
is more likely to be fresh and interes. 
ing than if memorized.” 
“T )OESN’'T that put it pretty nearly 
in the realm of extemporaneoys 


speaking?” 
“There is a grave question as ty 
whether there is such a thing as ey. 


temporaneous speech. If you mear 
phrasing as you go along, to a great 
degree—yes. But you must bear jy 
mind that nobody can talk any further 
or any better than they have thought, 
or piled up backgrounds of experience 
and information, and then their effec. 
tiveness will be limited by their ability 
to analyze, assemble, and phrase readily 
A great deal of the so-called extempor- 
aneous speech is anything else but ex- 
temporaneous. I heard a man say that 
a Mr. B was the best extempor- 
aneous speaker he had heard, and yet 
I knew that Mr. B ’s extemporane- 
ous speeches were carefully outlined 
and filed away in a cabinet, but that 
because of a certain amount of experi- 
ence he was able to dig into that fik 
without the visible cards, simply be- 
cause he had trained himself to transfer 
the card outline to his own mind. 

“It is a good thing, especially for a 
speaker without a great deal of experi- 
ence, very carefully to fix in his mind 
at least the approximate wording of the 
more important passages. This wil 
not place too much responsibility on 
memory, but at the same time will avoid 
the chance of losing out because of fail- 
ing inspiration.” 

“What else have you to suggest?” 

“Not much. Keep your material as 
simple as possible, clear, definite. Be 
fair in all of your statements. It i: 
well to be enthused enough to be very 
much in earnest, and more particulary, 
thoroughly sincere in what you are try- 
ing to put over. You probably recall 
that Carlyle emphasized and re-empha- 
sized that sincerity was the one esse! 
tial of a great man. It is just as much 
an essential of a good speaker.” 

“All right, here goes, but when I ge 
stuck I will be back for help, for you 
have wished this thing on me.” 

“Come along, old man, but | don’ 
want to see you until you have gone ®& 
far as you can, and then I'll only guide, 
for remember you're not going t: ma‘¢ 
my talk—this is to be your own. 
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“[1l-Advised” 


& ROTARIAN: 
ist read the anonymous article, “From 
Looking Out’’ in the October, 1927, 
HE RoTARIAN and feel that somebody 
a terrible mistake in printing such a 
untrue statement of conditions in the 

public schools. 
n today requires as much professional 
as medicine and has progressed in its 
nowledge as rapidly as medicine has 
ist decade. This article was apparently 
one of the chronic malcontents of 
ion and by one who does not know 
ently does not want to know what is 
to improve the education of boys and 


ate that the statements made are ab- 

intrue and that you could have found 

by reading the proceedings of the Class 

Ro leachers’ Department of the National 
Ed nal Association or the proceedings of 
the « entions of any of the State Teachers’ 
Fede ns or by reading the magazines of any 
State Teachers’ Federations. These would show 
you the true attitude of the classroom teacher 
which is certainly not expressed in this article. 
[he printing of such ill-advised articles which 
are absolutely false in their premises and their 
facts does a great deal to hurt the progress of 


the education of our boys and girls and are a 
severe reflection on Rotary and those who guide 
the destinies of THE ROTARIAN. 


FREDERICK W. PORTER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
oneham, Massachusetts. 


“Covered Up” 
Epiror, THE ROTARIAN: 

I have read with very much interest, an 
urticle in THE ROTARIAN, of October, 1927, en- 
itled, “From the Inside Looking Out,’”’ an in- 
juiry into educational methods. I wish in true 
Rotary style, that the high-school teacher who 
poses as such an authority, would give his name 
and address and his achievements. It would give 
those of us on the firing line, something to shoot 
at. Now the editor of THE ROTARIAN has done 
exactly what Rotary ideals do not approve, 
taken a knock and a kick at the public-school 
system, and covered up both knocker and kicker. 

I am a Rotarian, have been a Rotarian by 
name for seven years, and have tried to be one 
in spirit for a number of years, and have been 
in public-school work all my life. 

I am very much surprised that a forward- 
looking magazine boosted by the supposedly 
elite of America, will take a rap at the attempts 
of progressive school men to solve educational 
problems. To enumerate just a few of the 
knocks and jibes: 

1. “The idol of the faddist, intelligence tests.” 


9 


2. “New form of examination, a fad.” 


“Wasting an hour in foolish and meaning- 
less tests, in which the teacher believes no 
more than Johnny does.” 

4 ‘Another fad, concentration of interest on 
individual pupil, rather than class work.” 
“Common practice of skipping grades.” 


6. “Other fads and _ theories 
schools.”’ 


in professional 


Your article in the magazine could be very 
easily answered by any forward-looking teacher, 
but the damage that your article has done to 
the laity who are already rather slow in giving 
educational institutions more funds, is inesti- 
mable. Dear Mr. Editor, let us who are on the 
side, assume the responsibilities which are 
ours, and those on the outside, do likewise. 
May those who are in favor of public educa- 
ton in a fine fashion, through research, deter- 
mine what is the best practice. 

I can assure you that the universities in all 
‘ancs are basicly looking for a solution of the 
great problem of education, not by fads, but by 
tact, through research. 
H. E. Henorix, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
\rizona, 


Note: One of the chief points made 
by the author of the article was that 


many teachers hesitate to criticize ex- 
isting methods because of attitude of 
supervisors and school board members; 
that such criticism often jeopardizes 
their own positions as well as that of 
their superiors; hence the decision to 
ar the anonymity of the author. 
—Eb. 


. a a 
“Sound Thinking 
Epitor, THE RorariaNn: 

I have read with unusual interest the article 
in the October number entitled, “From the In- 
side, Looking Out,’”’ by a High School Teacher. 

Could you put me in touch with the writer 
of this article? I ask this because I chance to 
be Chairman of a Citizén’s Committee ap- 
pointed by our school board to bring about 
better and more normal relations between teach- 
ers and citizens and the writer of this article 
has done some sound thinking which is closely 
akin to our own experience. 

S. F. SHATTUCK. 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


“Women of the Rotary Club” 


Sirs: 


Our Board of Directors have noted the ar- 
ticles in THE ROTARIAN regarding the women’s 
organizations in the various Rotary clubs and 
we wish to state that the women’s organization 
in the Chicago club was the first club organized 
under its own charter. We were organized in 
May, 1921, as the “Women of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago’”’ and have a membership of about 
two hundred. 

We contribute regularly to the work for 
Crippled Children (maintaining a ward in the 
Crippled Children’s Home), the Park Ridge 
School for Girls, the Juvenile Court and the 
Traveler’s Aid, and make from two to three 
thousand baby’s garments each year for the 
Cook County Hospital Infants’ Wardrobe. We 
are ready at all times to answer any call for 
emergency funds or for contributions for special 
eases aside from our annual budget. 

We endeavor to have at our monthly lunch- 
eons a program both interesting and instructive, 
and our various sewing-groups promote an in- 
timate acquaintance among our members such 
as would not otherwise be possible. 

We feel that we are doing many things which 
are well worth while and hope we may con- 
tinue to grow and to serve as the years go by. 

FLORENCE F. Horton, 
Vice-President, 
Women of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Propounds a Question 


Epitor, THE ROTARIAN: 


In regard to the proposed “Questions and 
Answers” page, I am heartily in favor of such 
a page and as an original contributor to same 
would like to see answered the following ques- 
tion: 

“Does Rotary International approve of 
the practice, now fairly common in some 
parts of the organization, of resorting to 
raffles of cars and the use of gambling- 
devices at carnivals, etc., for the purpose 
of raising money for club activities?” 

If this question is used in your question and 
answer page, kindly sign same as coming from 
“a past president,” If you cannot use this, I 
would appreciate very much personal authorita- 
tive information on the subject as it is one 
which seems to be understood very differently 
by various Rotary officers. 


Here’s hoping you institute the 
Answer” page. 


“Question and 


A Past PRESIDENT. 


Note: Rotary International has 
neither approved nor disapproved of the 
plan of raising funds by raffles, gam- 
bling devices, etc. Good taste would 
generally brand such methods as cheap 
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Everyone should use this book 
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for planning successful home and club affairs. 
Send for Book No. 82 
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THE ROTARIAN Novemby }99- 
— ee, 
(Continued from preceding page) 
and unethical, although there may be emg say 7 all states «fTect 
certain occasions to prove the exception ‘Statute laws that provide a quick tive 
° ° . for misleading advertising. 
best decided by mature deliberation of 
local club offici: The movement that I have brief 
: has been in progress for the past 
twenty years. Of course, anything : 
* po »” D Rotary organization can do to fo th 
Wants “Q. and A.” Page movement is good work. We should 
- - ae ever, conclude that Rotarians are , Vy 
To tHe Epiror: sponsible for this movement or that 
You ask, “How many readers want a Ques- ment originated in Rotary circles. 
tions and Answers” department? S. RoLaNp Ha 


department. The first 


I would favor this 
in last month's 


question asked and answered 
issue gave us an idea on a question that came 
up in our last council meeting. The exchange 
of ideas in this department would be profitable. 
CHARLES A. SNYDER, 


Director, Rotary Club. 


Rittman, Ohio. 
“Sorely Needed” 
To THE EbpItTor: 
I have just reached page 54 in the Septem- 


ber issue of THE ROoTaRIAN and there note the 
editor’s inquiry as to whether we would like to 
have a question and answer page in future is- 
sues. Well, from the number of times I have 
bothered you with questions it seems to me you 
could have already answered for me. I trust 
you have put my name in the pot as wanting 
such a page if only to keep from having to 
bother you so much. I feel sure it would be a real 
source of Rotary Education—one sorely needed 
by some of us. Just at present I cannot say 
that I have a question I would like to propound, 
but I feel sure one will come up before long. 


Wm. A. DUNCAN. 


Russellville, Ky. 


“Extremely Helpful” 
EpITor: 

By the way, I want to congratulate the staff 
on the real valuable magazine they are putting 
out now, whose articles are bound to be ex- 
tremely helpful in the international field that 
Rotary has entered upon, and in arousing in- 
terest among the American clubs in the welfare 
of their foreign brothers. 

LESTER P. WINCHENBAUGH, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Unethical Advertising 
Epiror, THE ROoTARIAN: 


In the District Conference, neld in Easton, 
in the early summer, our worthy Rotarian, 
Guy Gundaker, referred to a comparatively re- 
cent advertisement by a large retail store in 
Philadelphia. In this advertisement the words, 
“Hudson Seal’ were followed by the explana- 
tory words “Dyed Muskrat” in parenthesis. 

Rotarian Gundaker seemed to think, if he 
did not so directly state, that this frank ex- 
planation by the Philadelphia retailer was due 
to the influence of Rotarians in having codes 
of practice introduced into different lines of 
industry and business. 

It should be recalled, I think, that about 
fifteen years ago the New York Advertising 
Club brought suit against a prominent local 
store for using the term “Hudson Seal” minus 
the explanation that these words form a high- 
sounding synonym in trade circles for plain 
dyed muskrat. Since then careful advertisers, 
of the East particularly, seem to have had 
respect for the New York decision. 

We should also recall that, first, the Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs and, later, the Better Business 
Bureaus have been doing aggressive work for 
many years toward the correction of mislead- 
ing advertising and the promotion of fair 
methods. Legal procedure is used as a last 
resort. The initial efforts are always along 
the line of moral suasion and are frequently 
successful. However, as some advertisers will 
heed nothing but the law, advertising clubs 
and advertising men generally have exerted 


Easton, Pennsylvania. 


“Brothers With Common Ideals” 


Sir: 
I have just finished reading the S: 
number of THE ROoTARIAN and words 


when I attempt to tell you how much | a! me 


owe to its pages, and the very substantia! ma: 
ter that it contains every month. As you know 
we at Llandudno were elected to membership 

Rotary International in the early part of this 
year and THE RoTaRIAN for June was the first 


number that I was privileged to receive, and 
ever since I have eagerly looked forward 
next number, which is brimming with the ve 
best literature and the very best food for mey 
and all right-living people. At one time I re. 
garded the people of the American Republic as 
my Cousins over the water, but since Rotary has 
entered into my life, how proud I am to thi: 
that we are Brothers with common ideals 
I would rather go without anything than that 
I should miss THE ROTARIAN each month and | 
consider that I am most favored to have su 
a wealth of valuable expressions monthly, wi 
is a great help to me. k 
I know that you must have a great deal of 
this appreciative correspondence to read s 
shall not take more of your time, but I felt | 


to +} 


must tell you how thoroughly THE Rorarian is ( 
appreciated in my glorious country of Wales 
D. Cute Lewis / 


Llandudno, Carnarvonshire, Wales. 


“Articles Are Well Chosen” 


Epiror, THE ROTARIAN: 

I have just received the October 
have read several articles, and must say tha 
consider our magazine in many respects on¢ 
of the best that comes to my desk. Aside from 4 K 
the strictly Rotary news the articles are wel § 
chosen and I am sure are of general interest j 


issue and 





BARNEY COLSON, Nn 

President, Rotary Club . 
Gainesville, Florida. j 0: 
“Matter of Personal Opinion” al 

To THE EbiTor: 3 
There has been considerable discussion : 


our local club on THE RoTARIAN. Almost every 


angle of the proposition was explored. Some 
thought the magazine should contain no fiction 
rtment 


or poetry while others liked this depa r 
the former group believing that articles rela 
tive to Rotary and its ideals were sufficient 
The financial side was also mentioned but we 
found the magazine self-supporting. And © 
course there were a few who had no inté st 
at all. It seemed therefore to resol) 
into a matter of personal opinion. 

As for myself I find your pages ! 
I do not read all the articles an¢ 





teresting. 

find the fiction department least in! restin 

of any. However, I should not want to «& 
to my 


prive another of this because it is not! 
liking, if he enjoyed it. The poetry I Ji 
also, the Rotary topics, and perhaps 10s 
all the articles on travel. 

Perhaps I haven’t said anything thet 
help you very much, but I’m glad to s 
the magazine as it is and hope it will « 
to print a variety of material so t's 
greatest number can be pleased. 

Davin M. 


tinue 


the 


TH 


Nutley, New Jersey. 
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Mo than ninety per cent of all the 
successful financial campaigns for in- 
stitutions in this country have been directed 


by professional campaign organizations. 


Campaigns thus directed go over quicker. 
Are more economical in the end. And have 


ten times as much chance for success. 


The members of the professional staff who 
would be assigned to your campaign by 
Ketchum, for instance, have no other busi- 
ness but to run your campaign. No personal 
or business affairs to distract them. They 
are available twenty-four hours a day. They 


institutions conduct 
their own campaigns 
~ ~ they seldom 


succeed 












go in with no enmities to hamper them; 
no entangling alliances. They know what 
to do, how, when, and why—and what 
NOT to do. 


This business of raising money has become 
a highly scientific matter. The future life 
or usefulness of a great institution is often 


in the balance. No place for amateurs. 


meas 





1 Ketchum, Inc. is one of the four 
largest campaign firms in the 
world. 


2 Has averaged less than four per 
cent in total expenses (including 
fee) on all campaigns in past 
four years. 


3 Assigns only permanent staff 
members. 


4 Has complete, highly skilled pub- 
licity staff. Mostly former editors. 


If you would like to have us discuss, confidentially, the 
jinancial situation of your institution write direct to 


CARLTON G. KETCHUM 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
‘Park ‘Building 149 ‘Broadway 
Fund-raising activities organszed and directed for colleges, hospi- 
tals, churches, fraternal organizations, and similar enterprises. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


GEORGE KETCHUM NORMAN MACLEOD 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM ROBERT E. GROVE 
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—"T certainly agree with 
~ Nazimova” 


Said Consuelo Flowerton to 
Frank DeWeese as they rested be- 
tween swims at Rockland Beach. 


























Nazimova, brilliant actress, writes: 


"The Russian lady—ah, how she delights in the puff 
of a fragrant cigarette! As a Russian I have tried 
them all—the cigarettes of Cairo, Paris, London, 
Madrid—but here in my adopted country, America, 
I have found my favorite cigarette ‘The LuckyStrike.’ 
In addition to its lovely fragrance and wonderful 

| flavor it has no bad effect upon my voice—so even 

| when I go abroad I carry with me my little trunk of 
Luckies—and enjoy a puff from America.” 
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“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough ° 
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